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Roberta Lbxano RaYNBR, Officer of Admissions. 

Ella M. Fortna, Head Housekeeper and Dietitian. 

Ann CAVES, R. N m ftjiVfoif Jifaft. 

Margaret Campbell Carr, Secretary to the President. 

Mary D. NTii.es, Accountant. 

Laura li. Gray, Bookstore Manager. 

Huch Wilson, Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds. 
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the comparatively now Midwc tcracommui 
1853, the tv. !-l«H.kuj K younp ptoneen in thccducai 

■romcn opened the Mount I arroll Seminary. 
'. Wood, later Mj I i ao w 
irm.y herself for fortv-th ears. Mu 

I i n 1870. in L896i by hcrown wish, Mrs, Shin 
If-nerpetuating Board of Trustee! of fifl 
Qtingthc University of Chicago, the Alumna 
aI il the csiti«ene of Mount >1L 

Tbs chartered name <-f the institution became at thii tiw 
Frances Shimer Academy of the University of Chicago, and 
..ilv relationihip with tl rsity Implied by this name, as 

i„ p presentation of thi Univci ntb B ird of Trustees, 

to the present 'lay. Frances Wood Shimer thus assured ber 
tution of .'«n educational bond with the region's outstanding 
ity. 
tt the Academy received outstanding rep*' on during 

period may be judged from the names of soi I Board 

,'...-, which included such leading i ma] figures as 

Will ::•■■; Rainey Harper, Thomas \V Goodspeed, H< 

K- Parker, Frank J. Miller, and Lathan A. Crandall. 
Under their guidance, in the years that followed progra 
educational policies were inaugurated from time to time. These 
years were, in a sense, the critical, formative years in the Collei 

•\ its successful emergence from them points to the quality 

'Sp- 
in theae years also the < Village began rebuilding on a much larger 
scale. The original Seminary building having burned, I 
Quadrangle was laid out, providing room for the building expaw 
which have now developed it. 

The institution was one of the first to undertake the Junior ^olj*ge 
plan, and it graduated its first junior college class as early as 1909, 
long before the Junior College had won the popular acceptance- which 
it lias now. In 1931, the Board of Trustees fonnally authorised 
change of the official name to Frances Shimer Junior College and 
Preparatory School, and approved also the idea of making the F. 

v Junior College the chief unit of academic organisation. 
* Dpon the retirement of Mrs. Shimer, the Reverend \\ dhaml ai 
McKcc of Minneapolis was called to be President Dunn, 
year admi tir.n, the present complete ptori 

lit and most Of the equipment acquired. He became President 

*3 
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j* > became IWfcmt upon Dr. McKee'e ret* ■ » ■■ g * 
During his administration the Coll, IUttlc n ; ' ,Ur J'J m i- 
educational policy. A. Beth Hostettar n, . ■. :M,Va **a ;* 

for r One year folhnvin, In/n,.:,,,!^ ' ^ * 
In August, 1986, mood B. Culver, Ph.D becam, i. 

Movement* I aa a counselor wit 

recent years aa a U ei in Linfield i ^Oril 

gy^ - of ill health .Ml.Vl.ru;, 

Boetetter became Acting Prudent at that time. * s A 'H 

ACCREDITING 

Frances Shimer Junior College is a fully accredited Kneml 
the North Central Association of Collena and Secondare " 
n addition it is accredited by the Illinois State 1 >, : 
fcxiucation, and is a member in gi*»] standing of th< 
Junior Colleges. It is certified by the American Med 
for prc-medical *tu- "^noo* 



EDUCATIONAL AIMS 

One hears much about the importance of edi a to the 
ual, but veiy little about the Importance of the Individu 
tion. in tfa '.vs. Yet each student who seeks preparation beyood 

that of the pubhe school must obviously have some hop. 
how remote, that her >: intellectual nerds will i 

individual attention which is an indivisible part of a true 
Everv student cherishes, either secretly or openly, the ami 

If and her personality through gaining satisfactory 
answers to the many why's of lit' 

That the institution of limited enrollment Ls ideally fitted tomrvt 
this purpose is plain. Hon', where the constant comparisons ha- .; 
upon me: are lacking, the student is encouraged to center hit 

social, intellectual and emotional life about a group of modest ok 

in which she can form true friendships. In this group teacher 
and student are not at remote poles socially, intellectually on 
ally; but are comrades sharing the daily experience of living. 

The student's true growth cannot be measured in ten: - 
size of the institut ia attending, nor in terms of additions to 

plant and endown od new buildings. These things, kooc! &»1 

nee y as they are. are but superficial indications of an effort W 
furnish the b*st means for intellectual and spiritual growth of its 
1 progress can be measured only by the success and 
growth of the individual student. 



RELIGIOUS l.i 



oomfoi and leanwu n I, :i ,„,,. si,,, 



ciici fl nra concern, 
r education. 

• nd ' : ,n ."' r baa | ieulum 

I, ., M .,| u|M)n the Liberal Arte ideal, with 

full outlet- ■•■in-. bonaUyforaelfHttpresuon Thuatl 
,| tt tcd both intellectually and 

t daily with the world of knowla 
A well-rounded peraonalit; ia of the sensible student and 

Muber idik'-. Many element ■ into I 

iplinr which mart the educated from theuri<<] 
Recognition of the importance of separata (acton which round oul 
the first step towards attainment d this goal; and at 
]p ni . hiincr attention ia din 

. pui social cultivate ctra-curricular interests, 

faction, and spiritual growth. 
Really, then, the educational <>' at Frances Shin 

cultivation of socially i ■*. As the individual 

tonality Is the moat important factor in the building of a b' 



yjlCat, ruuwii iuiku, ■ 

:' -. nOl COtoi IUWUC IAJOJ ^. uiufl biuin, >nil iw 

and arl which, wh aely 

Ice live* happier through bi them to gre 

, both to them* lv s and to those at>< rn. 

REUGIOl 8 LIFE 

\bundan1 opportunity to participate in relifioui Lies woi- 

lo students at Frances Shimer. The Christian Service l,,v 
sponsors studenl reli vements and me- 

the College eonducta a Sunday School for its student*, in addi* 
-here are aervices in the church be town 

Tu , .ruing Chapel services are given to wonJup The 

ing Vespers service brings to the allege >Malnd 
n or Speakers on reUgiouarCultuial I Students 

activit , i hriattan ways of living and thought 

rather than denominational differences. 



FJ UNCBS SBIA fSR WNlOR m , , „ rr 

socrAL liii: 

Nw educational aims subseriUd to bv the r v.u. . ■ . 
gjtf* tthat the whole lif, of ? h ^« C U) &' ,,, ' ,,, ' i 

!.in^^^ 



cooperation and in creative use of leisure " K '" «w«J 

!*?•*« she inay posses* . ,, . " 

RT-f .areas much a 

social ,deal as are scholastic attainment! " 

« )•' i ^stance of student* rt . 

they plan menus, arrant, 'ns, devise ooa u , ,' ?* ^ 

Parties. The College e, a progrS 

pmdnc entertaininenl and social oc „, r ; 

a % ca,| " ,;: "- v " : ""- • - "' formal dinnera sponsor. 'l t 

organi^ons provi .pportunity for each group Kqtefift 
Btuden body and faculty, and to introduce visitors Z 
V -uuU-uk reside in halls according to their age ;u 

l ' 1 "Y ,,1:il ': ! 1 ! th members of other d T 

n,--ni-r. Table g • | cd and n 

wthat each Shuner student, in the course of tho sen 

jmaamum number of p uaintanees wi 

and faculty .members o« her immediate residential •■ 

Each residence hall provides social rooi I parlors in v. 
social life of the house group c developed and can in. 

propercnl nt of guests. Thu ry aspect of matin 

life u reflected within the college commumty, and every ,< 
enabled to share in the so.-;: ! experieno mmon to educated people. 

CULTURAL RESOURCES 

The College sponsors a program of concerts, lectures, ivcii 
conferences throughout the academic year. These i 
to the ( Soilage and the Communis outstanding figure 

the arts, religion, and public life. Formal presentations in M. ' , 
1 or the auditorium of the Gymnasium are followed by smaller 
informal group in the Student Lounge of West Hall, or 

in other College rooms. 

Fran 3 turner ia dose to the larger cultural resources of < I 
College-sponsored trips, under faculty supervision, enable students 
to visit Chicago's museums, see current plays, attend concerts by the 



RECREATION 



hoay , >r,h,,tni or be preeeni at event* of inten* to a Bp , 

I, u- the Howe bhow , attended ,, u . }l 
,. a „«| Saddle, III.- ruling club, 

Sbirnei r man) yean, however, prided itnelf uoon 

. ... activity within the coil.-*,., denoting the cultural re- 

ol itn student* 11 ha* eonsi-.t<^il< 
it . ifiatind in whatever direction the student chose I 
r, music, painting and drawing, and i 
ill) encouraged by the ' k>lle» \ Im niatration, 1 

n rewarded by the unusual quality of the students 1 



RECREATION AND PHYSICAL WKI.FAI 

; , litutioiua are equipped to offer ao oomplete a recreational 
i Bhimei In addition to Um cultural resources 

. ation already mentioned, the College maintains a PI 
,,, equipment which u both modern and id 

new and entirely adequate It bouses s full- 
i playing floor with a atandard basket-ball oourt adaptable 

lier indoor Raines such :i* volley ball, indooi ba el 
minton. It is iwcd aim by dancing classes. It provider, in 
litinn, the tile swimming pool showers, drying, locker and dressing 
Archery and table tennis have a special room in thebaacn. 

I lull. 

-hole golf course, 1 1 h * * private property of the college, adjoins 
ith end <»f tin- (Quadrangle. A playing field along the cast 
[ the gymnasium provides apace for l.- and bas e ball, 

irta ue at the north-easl corner of the Quadn 
conditions have been designed to Bafr-Kuard the health 
All students have physical examinations on entering: 
ight, posture, and other physical dau arc Icej 
work in Physical Education is planned for the individtta] stw 
on •' f these records. 

dent Nurse in charge of the Infira - on an educa- 

aal program in the maintenance of good health. on duty 

11 tuDM in the fullv equipped Infinnaiy, and u available to stu- 
and night When the attentions of a physician are neces- 
sary, the student employs one. 



LOCATION AND EQUIPMENT 

Mount Carroll, a town of 2,000 people, situated in ™-.t 
Illinois, ten miles f mm the Mississippi fever, ia .u,,,"?!^ 
among picturesque hill*. The neighborhood is iustlv ,,. , y '"' 
as beauty and bealthfulness. The canyons formed b? tk? w 
of the Waukarusa River are the scene of main- nicnif.; , . , **"*** 
and the objective of many hikes ami , amping- WmediUoS 'm ''"" 

troll IS the county seat of Carroll County, and i 
place of readeni The absence of mines, fw J™ 

trial .enterprises makes the community an ideal one f . ," r - ir . , ,'" ' 
institution of this type. ' " 1Ca uon»| 

Mount ( 'arroii is on the Omaha Division of the I . ,, 
waukee, St. Paul oc Pacific Railway, one hundred an M t 

miles : Chicago. It is accessible, also, by automohtL ™ 

Federal Highway 52 and State Highways -JO; 72 and 78 bi L?2 
ellent connections over paved roads are made with tile Tin i 
Highway and other great thoroughfares. 1 
urban centers in five different directions. J ** to 

Frances Shimer Junior College has the advanta ightvvi* 

of history, experience, and traditions; yet its equipment h 
modem, having been rebuilt and enlarged since 1903. The nS 
consists of twelve buildings, solidly constructed of brick an 
heated by steam from a central plant, lighted by electricity m5 
furnished with modem conveniences. The architecture is Colonial 
Each building was erected and equipped for the purpose it serves ii 
the educational program of the institution. Adequate Bro protection 
is secured by standpipes with hose connections on each iloor and bv 
fire escapes on every building where students reside. 

DEARBORN HALL 

(1903) 

This building for Instrumental and Vocal Music is named for 
Mrs. Isabel Dearborn Hazzen, formerly head of the Department of 
Mudo for over twenty years. It contains large, attractively fur- 
nished teaching studios and eighteen well-lighted and ventilated 
practice rooms. 

HATHAWAY HALL 

(1905) 

Hathaway Hall was named for Mrs. Mary L. Hathaway Corbett, 
of the Class of 1869, a sister of Mrs. Hattie N. LePelley, a former 
Tnu of the School, who gave liberally toward the erection 
furnish ing of the building. The three floors contain rooms for forty- 
five people, baths, a common social room, with a large rccn? 
room on the ground floor. 
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HALL 
(1906) 



West Hall »» :1 w ''"" 'i 1 "!'!"'! borne for fifty people. On the 
un d floor is ii large, homelike oommoo room, with fireplace, that 
&. favorite gathering place for nil atudents. The 



the tippet floor. 



og in 



MBTCALF HALL 
(1907; 



Mrtciilf Hall containa offices of adnrini n. pout on 
• ^ gch.H)l bookstore, cloakrooms, class rooms, and audi! 
The auditorium ii equipped with stage and curtain The walla are 
!(1: . id piel '1 by v.'irious cla»so» and individual! 

iilu*tratinn different Is of art mid ar«' ; ire, and tn< 




brandt 

The building is named in honor of Mrs. Sarah M-tcalf, a lif<- 
, :i ,i of the School, whoso son, the late D detcstf. 

was long president Board of Trustee*. Ti olisindebl 

, [ate Andrew < femegie for a gift of $10,000 toward t! 

this building. 

POWER PLANT AND LAUNDRY 

(1911) 

In the steam plant, from which all buildings are heat- 
installed two tubular boilers of 150 and 225 horsepower. These 
boilers are served by Jones' underfeed Bt< >kers. The plant maintains 
&n even pressure of steam in the radiators in rooms and halls through- 
out th' ition. . , ... 

The laundry, which is also in the building, is equipped with 

modern laundry* machinery. 

THE INFIRMARY 

I (1913) 

This building afforde excellent equipment f. rtre_of rtudento 

in case of illnei ulding contains a nurses j>usincss office 

two completely equipped. wdESgnted »nd ventilated ~d^ > 
capacity of t«,n bo.1*. bathrooms, two ornate rooms, and a totcn 
ettc s 'rained nurse jm • ■ int residence. 
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IENCE HALL 

(1914) 

-», V''"' 1 " " ;; ' ' ; ' ' ««>Uent racilitioafoi the work i. 

""' '" ' ,, "" , '•""■■"<' largo, thoroughly pnuiDued .„■ 

the PI < !..•„:■■ I Biology Ul *vi 

1 s - ; "" 1 ■ " ^ pp*w55j 

Will [AM PARKER M< 1,1 i HALL 
(1922) 

WUgunFteta M<*eo Hail, buflj by funds oon trfbutcd by *l 
pd of Education, of red prwwd brick with itonrtrhn 
is four atoriea high The ground Oo , g* 

room, Ihe other floora hav< rlorfor the u '« 

the Head of the Hall, a kitchei nm P i< 
rooiai for I v students and teachem Tl MMiiTB 

a home [orcoUege girls, and a dining-room 
oltege Mm building la named for William P \\ 

honor ol the completion of twenty-five y. ir of ■ 

CAMPBELL LIBRARY 
(1026) 

mpbeU Memorial Library m I fay fanda furniaheda 

rj by Mr Oeorac D Campbell and Mr. 8. J. Campbell < 
«>f Tru l by Miss J< lampbell. '"7 The ( 'oll< 

indebted to the la oator William McKinley for i pfl niu/n 
building. It ia named in honoi ol Mr. ami M 
unpbell, long friends of the institution It i 

I building ol the Colonial arfcylc of architecture, 
m» bride, ' el The readlng-n on 

the entire first floor, Tfa presentlibi F more than 8,000 > 

v bound n ! useful bulletins, ia well oal '"gwd 

I in charge <»f ;\ trained libi The library is also adi 

suppli Lfa majgaiinea and periodicals, There are 
mounted pictun the ari fil^M. The Hasten Memorial Col 
consisting o i.ihhi volutins vraa contributed by the ! 

IsaM Dearborn Hasten from the library <-f her husband, tin* latt 
Henry Wilmarth Hasten, long cher in the School. Tin- H<" 
idowmenl for th< olfaction. 

tlition of bo< during 1925 wiw fhr rollrrti'o 

given i'V Mrs Winona : h Sawyer, 71, of Lincoln, N - ■■'' ■ 
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I upper flooi of the library b oocupied by the Diokw , , i 

l>ui!<lu. N 

I m„. I,r, >h„n,, Hi toi 

WINona BRANCH SAWYEB HOI i 
(1920) 

u Bmnoh Bawvw Hou unodlom boo 

the gift ol Mni w Branch 

& I V7" ° f . bn £ fltbcCoIonial I 

■ r bUflailip '<f the icrrnip. 

| GYMNASK'M AND SWIMMING POOL 

| (1928) 

Mm building ">Mt .:n .... ttu Oral Boor i tUi [mming 

po"l, W) foot, . drei on oom, l< 

Uod and irteriJization of 
^ - in the pool 

On the upp r ft mnaaium,! oe of U toi 

: I Education. ination 

tli idditii n I liowvra, dressing-room*, and lockers ' ; 
uimi pit spate foi «li ind 

J gi| ty| ol I'M. mi ti- work, At Mm* south end of tl 
,• \ with curtain, cycloa ■ tting, and a weU-i ■ 

i„ M |rrr m of lighting, Adequi f.,r 

of the Dcportmenf of Speech and Dramath 

| BENNETT HALL 

| (1037) 

In 1937 College Hall, which wrw built in 1909, wan ei 

ned and refurnii hod through n Ronoroua pift "f tbt i hildn a 
• Bern 1880, foi whoa the new donni* 

v has b 1 The Brat Boor contain* twi 

ninodating four student m ach, r tudi of kitchen* 

Hi Upper Boon contain student rooms and 
baths for forty-four student*. 



STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 

Believing thai direction may be given in the worthy u* 
leisure and thui students should be given an Opportuni 
social contacts in groups voluntarily organized t«. |, 
interests, club life is encouraged Membership, thunvli ■ 
pulsory, is atrongly urged. 

sn DENT8 1 ASSOCIATION 

The Students' Association to which every member oi the Jimj, 
College Klongs maintain* self government in the Junior CoUm, 

-idence halls. Effort IS mad.' to develop a feeling of i 
by gradually giving the students opportunities for greater teg. 

direction. . 

Urgular meetings of the Association are held once each monii. 
The executive committee meets each Friday with the ia< ulty ««&. 
Bellor to discuss the plans and problems of the students. 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE LEAC.IE 

This organization sponsor,, discission groups, .-in .urnges socai 
life among the students, takes charge of Sunday evening meeting 
occasionally, and seeks in various ways to stimulate religious fata* 
and U I in philanthropic work in the world. 

FRANCES BHIMER PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 

Frances Shimtr Record is a student pubUcat ion issued fourtima 
a year Its purpose is to give students experience in < xpreaw 
tie res easily, clearly, and pleasingly in writing, :md tosftri 

opportunity for the publication of worth-while works 

pros- and poetry thai may be produced.. The manage,., 
the bands of Students, faculty advisors being upjio.nf 

officers in the task of editing and managing the publication. 

ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 

The purpose is to arouse greater interest in physical wlucetts. 
stressing the etfoynu-nt of sports and athletics, and the devdop*- 
of ^.rtmanslip. The Athletic Association works m -, 
opeS with "he Physical Education I Vpartment. Hwg* 

tournament i the baaket-beU banquet; a bob-ride .five- yoKJJ 
hikes: the M:,v FStej golf and tennis tournaments, and swimm* 

coeeta 






STUDENT ORCANIZ A TIONS 
ART (LUB 



T l, ( , .\ri < Hub bM I two fold purpose. It u organic to co- 
with tl the Dicta oi Qdlcry in • 

^curing and "rnit.Kinic ol exhibits and in stimulating 
,n the aims and activn 
-t.lv- meetings oi the < lub attention , directed by proi 

to contemporary art. The Club membci '■«joo- 

,.,! to thenomesol art coll i torsorthesl llm \ 

Journeys to art centers within a one hundred and fifty 

are made annually. Tl Club1 

, t--:us and coffees Riven at current art exhibits and for . 
. dual tie social t raining a - well ,-uj artist 

II,,. econd purpose ol the Club is to develop skills wh ould 
^ ,, of joy '«)! life and s ources within, wh 

!,. .)„- utudenl to make worthy and happy use of leisun 
Hi club room maintained by the Art Cluh goes far in making 
opporl mity for any student rthwhik 

Equipmcnl for tnctal work, printing, wood carving, 
ind numerous other useful and beautiful crafts is available 
room. 

The Club is open to students] of Art History, Graphic Arte, and 
to a limited number <>f students interested in art but not enrolled in 
trt courses. 

| DRAMATIC CLUB 

The Green Curtain Dramatic Club is an orgnnirati o to 

all students. Tl are held early in the fall under the BUI 

on of the dramatic director. The Club gives two major produc- 
, .luring the year. Its members appear in the cast* for the 

and Easter festivals as well. Tl. a general moni 

;nees meeting followed by a program. lub in ■• 

with the classes in Art History sponsors a special top t«> < .. ■ •■ 

res and art centers. The Club seeks to promote appre- 
ciat the best in drama, and to offer an outlet foi expression in 

creative arts of the theatre. 

[ THE BOOK CLUBS 

The Book Clubs are organizations of girls especially interested 

ad enjoyment of the best in ^temporary liU^itore- 

,, dra.ua, and essay. Tl ■ ■ups ^ ? f "SS 

ore the fire on Sunday afternoons to engage *«"%*»£;»$ 

:.,. , ml :iul ,,„ r ,. 1 -p , exchanged o,nnion w enc«u™cd, 

Qted by discussion Of a leader and excerpt* from periodical 

reviews. 
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INTERNATIONAL RBLATION8 CLUB 

Thin organisation, which is open t.» all itudente enrolled 
junior college, has as its aims the dovelopmenl ol an undi 

of international affairs and an appreciation of tin 

mrnts, and aspirai 
activities include 

onal news i>uii« k i m iw»hm, u>< >\ nip 01 ; 

and attendance at International relation* conferom 
college 



u% m mm utuB in'- uuvwv|iuiaui «>i an nn<l> 

affiun and as appreciation of the cut-tun, ,.,' 
rations of the various peoples of the worl 
e regular monthly meetings, the operatii n 

vh bulletin Inmnl, Mi- i -.n .»r thin of ku< 



LATIN CLUB 

The Latin Club is organised under the name Fori Socio* ! 
Membership is coveted among the members of the Latin r| M .,., 
is dependent upon scholastic standing. The function < 

!»oth social and oduoational. Tin' iim'IuImth m..i .,i„ . 

The program for tl ,f included formal initiation ol 
members; two program* presented by the memben of each btia 
ling with Roman men. customs! litei ami n i; 

nquet, al which the toga-clad ts reclined in tm« it..,,.,. 
faal ad dined from characteristic Roman dishes. 

Through the Latin Club the Eta Sigma Phi medal forexodkwj 
in Latin i nted to eligible raudul 



Boots AND SADDLE I !] I B 

This club was org d for young women inten 
equ club meets once a month for a stud) oi typ 

ikI nationally known honesof the show rii 
rides and hay rack parties are enjoyed when the weather penn 

i ir the Boots and Saddle Club sponsors two t 

two all night l" ck trips to the rocky bluffs of th«- Mi 

formal banquet, and a trip to the International Livestock 
tn in * liicago. 



CAMKRA CLUB 

The I ' iniera dub is organised to afford a means . .1 

tainment, f or Intonated itudents. B<;tl. tl..- icchsuji 
and arl ■■* of photopaphy an- »tu« ied. The ^'^Jt 

roomi liable to its membei of whom develop nn.i 

thr ^ they snap Throughout tin; 

beld to secure print* for the annual exhibit m the spring. 



STUDENT ORGAN IZA T10NS „ 

I ARTS AND I i: \i i ■ i .1 B 

Thl dob( rork 

, Mcmb< re ha '. on miouapi 

liniC. kn . iui'1 rimH IIUJ 

PRO MUSK A 

, , ..Jul, is ootnpo 1 'I "f •■• lin {roup 

. |,o ii..-« 1 "ii the econd I lomooi 

. u by ineinbei , followed by it busings m- ■ ,„| 
The hi, ion act* on boat I ,n$ 

to foitci of good music. M 

ion of the Dearborn Pocull 

nil 1111,1 \ KAPPA 

1 L , |/,i , «-!.:« 1 it - 1 ol Phi Theta K lunlor < allege 

tv, wim installed ii 
,„i,.iy is limited to the upper ten | I of the ttudenl tx 

1 pper Division 

I M 1:1 A P81 OMEGA 

T l„ \ ttional Honorary DnunaUi lociety, Dell • P 
,„ U phold b rd in both scholastic and di 

tinft into its membership onlj 

„,. o.H landing mid .llici.-nl work in plnywrUinK. beting, or 
I |„ , with ollii I the : 

utic club incmbci "d ■*» 

pMHlucti.rn.jl poof play at Franca Bhlmei 



THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

In the reorganization of the American school system n 
tendency to redistribute the work of the high land tlSi* 1 



uomg ;in men/aauig proportion 01 me uorK 01 the College ! 

and Sophomore years. It is a significant fact tfa the imVr! T^ 
f<.ur hundred junior oolleges no* in existence only t] **i 

established prior to 1913, and only lift - te<l u/i 

established prior to H)07. !•; Shimcr Jum 

its first junior College olass in 1907 and since 1900 baa KrS 
successive class* 

For students who vriah to avoid the mass education and <»** 
at inal i d i" individual that chared* truiriven 

the well-organized junior college "f high B 'linirofF 

llt'ut preparation tor the more specialised b theim*! 

re of tin- university and the graduate school i 
transition from the relatively sheltered and directed I 

school period to the mOIC strenuous Belf-directcd lif< 

univc: red by at a junior 

college where attention is directed both to high educational *i,\u r 

in harmony with university requirements and to training in tlicacoui- 

ion anil expression of those individual and social controUthu 
ensure adequate stability of character. 

The many opportunities for exploring and testing one's abilities 

and interests within the held of the curriculum as well as by 
of the BOCia] and cultural resources available make the junior college 
an unexcelled institution for those who wish to conclude then 
ion m itfa the expiration of the junior colli ^rs. 

To these two groups of students the Junior College curriculum 
d. Those students who wish the work of their first 
irs to meet the requirements of the upper division in the univi 
Ce guided into the academic course which ifl described op Page 38 

a the other hand those students whose interests and aptit ■ 

arlv defined in music, art or speech are urged to enjoy the pursuit 

Of these arts and at the same time acquire a cultural background 

which will be both interesting and useful to them. To such student! 

an adaptation of the General Course described on Page 36 is recom- 

I, or one of the more strictly pre-professional courses. 

ORGANIZATION 

The plan of organisation is based upon the thesis t! 
needs of the si should govern the structure of the program 

under which they do their work. The physical, mental, and emo- 
tional characteristics of students included m the eleventh :.-. 
twelfth high school years and in the Freshman and bophoroort 
re an- so similar that for purposes of efficient organize:' 
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m«ik :i">» lUQ *""" • i K""i|/ 

it in reaped to claaarooin organization and edure and 

nd activil 
middle poinl ol thi I with 

ii, partioular care is taken to ridard 

,,',.,. requirement* of four-year colleges and un 
<' ntr ; of the college n v libera] con© 

■ r education. [t is held tote something i trance 

""■',',.. ,.,-nt - of un m to imply. ' [in ■ml;. 

fine art* ore placed on ■ fevel eq tal - 
"|'''," | mon n 'lily accepted bv the uni ral 

. spent in study in these fields is allowed for gradual 
tions in the nature of cs arc placed around 

;''■' \n work in speech and the ex| onal aspect* of langui 

striction open to all qualii bU, 

, -,,.. u i n tl, and tenth high school years arc organ.*-! into the 
P»narat»rv School, b a*eacription of whii found in another 

r o f Oun catalogu. ■« page M). '■ attention urn 
fundamental studies in order that un^ m the junior 

J! S3! icipation in bi 

^vantage may I of it Addition. m BUM, 

and "i^.-ol. may be taken during this penod providrog the quality 

of the scholastic work warrant* it. 

ADMISSION 

ADDbeation for admission is made on jupetitl application form 

i.- i P in, .|„dod in this catalogue. When accompanied by a 

2L;, ' !' ,.,'v dTlSrTfor reservation of . ro«B the 

SggS Sl&S recorded. This amount fa late, credited to 

* Fmr^cc^xaimnations are not required although certldn 
psychological tests are given at a time » »"* °' the 

"will ^admitted* full junior col* 

£ SAAB «S 

junior Junior College C^vaient toej g 
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mentioned a.- enaes. A unit in any subject r», 

the eqmvalent oi five da., meetings a week l3r a ywoU^ 

mately tlurty-six uv,!.- I : afication w.ll be am,, I -, I J?** 

certified bat of credfts is presented. A candidate ' fr ** 

also must furnish evidence of good moral character and 
dismissal from the school i. ana ho *>*bk 



MARKING SYSTI-M 

Che letters A to E are symbols used to Indicate thedefrr-^ 
proficiency in any subject and may bo interpreted as foil 

v -Superior O Average 

B— Above average D— Below average 

E Failure 

The average or C group constitutes from K) to 80 per cent of tk 
in each class according to the judgment of the in 
who is governed in the distribution of grades in classes enrolli* 
ten or more students by certain elastic maximum ami 
percentage limits agreed upon by the faculty. The letter 1) rtfr 
resents the | ik grade. 

As a rule, condition grades are not assigned by the faculty 
Where sDecial conditions prevail, however, which are not tin . 

m stud) d to her studies, incomplete work may be 

made up with the < tl of the instructor. A Student who 

a final examination grade of E in any subject may reque 
examination, providing the average grade in that subject for the 
avcrajj otot less than C. Such an examination, however, mug 

be taken not later than four after the 1* ginning of the ensuing 

ter, and when taken may not result in a final semester grade 
higher than C. 

Supplementing the marking system is the grade point system. 
which serves to set definite standards of achievement in terms of 
amount and quality of work. Grade points arc assigned in thf 
following manner: 

A grade of A earns 3 grade points for each semester hour of credit 

A grade of B earns 2 grade points for each semester hour of credit. 

A grade of C earns 1 grade point for each semester hour of credit. 

A grade of D earns grade points for each semester hour of credit 
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B (a in the lower divi ion normally can . .„ hoursof 

:, -..■ni'-Ktcr ami in the udjm ion fift- 



,-„rl. each 

eportsan wnl to parenti M the end oi the first six weeks and 

1 , t | 1( . , A the lome tei Report* of rtudenU registered 

Prcpan " h ""' :1 "' "''"' '" P :ir,, »' (of thi 

I. Additional report! will be sent upon 
parents at any time. 



PJBQUIEBMENT8 FOB QRAD1 v\ [i 

a iniiiinniin residence of one year is required for the diploma of 
jl ( j U ii: liege and f" r t'"' 1'i^li I graduation i 

iploma of the Junior College will U- granted upon tl 
hundred twenl 24) semester hours 1 en 

e, or of 60 houre in the upper division our 

, or enough to complete i'» »> «k** school units, must 

the lower division if a certificate of graduation from 
li rired. 

A student may r» •■ diploma of grsdi from h 

nder either of the following plans: PLAN I, 
[sued for t! I two subject* pursued for two 

t-. !«■ selected from the following E 

j'njrl'ish, lniviv.n Language, Math'-n. '- 

[>LAN II. I .ears of Engli luding fourth year Ei 

of a language, on tory an 

tokfrj'" the eleventh or twelfth grade, algebra and geometry, 
either plan, the additional units to total 16 may be elective* for which 
aven by the school. 

Six semester hours of English in the upper I wo years an ired 
of all candidates for tin- Junior College Diploma; the ren 
fiftv-four hours of the upper division may 'to meet 

requirements of tb itution to which th Jtotn 

f.ruponti oof her course, or mwj 

,h e Sunioi «e a completion school Physical Education » 

prescribed for all .students. 

For the diploma of the Junior College a mooter of grade points 

| ,„ the number of semestei 
.,:, an average grade of C. Forn ^^ 

the same degree of pro!,™ ' jjue • 

: tWO-fifths of their class. Credits ^"^^ 
i* below < 'willlx ferred upon request to anotae 

•itution. bul without recommendation. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AND AWARDS 
Scholarships for Daughters of Ministers 

Scholarships having a value of one hundred dollar* per votr 
granted to daughters of aunisten in active Berviee. Such *tucW* 
are required t<> maintain an average high C stand 

Scholarships for Students of Superior Ability 

To recogniz. and reward high Bcholastio and personal achieve 
ment and to givi <>ce to worthy students of ability 

ruination who could not Othorwi the 'I'n^tc«ha»t 

Bel aside :i limited portion of the bstitutioi tnial iii<-.,n 

used for this purpose. The UXCC takee the form 

tolar&hi] I Berviee scholarships. 
Merit Bcholarahipa are available to high t«iH» 

are included in the upper quarter of their graduating 
student will be expected to maintain an average grade of B Failu* 
maintain this average grade results in forfeiture of the scholarship 
The scholarship amounts to $200.00, $100.00 of which is payalk 
in two installments each year. 

Various opportunities for self-help an liable. 

remunerative and least time-consuming are those mvolving table 
Berviee in the dining room, the compensation for whi >untj 
to $200.00 per year. There arc aasuitantahips m vm 
menta such as music, library, infirmary, physical education, labor- 
•itorv Dean'eoffice and President's office which pr. 
to $200.00 per year, the most frequent compensation bom: 
per year. Various clerical tasks, often requiring typing skill my 
from $100.00 to $150.00 per year, depending on the amount of time 
expended. 

Honor Scholarships 

A senior scholarship amounting to one hundred and fifty golhrBBtyte 
mated in recognition of outstanding m. -ntal and ,*rsonM qual: 
fSSe^ 81ume7«udcnt who has completed the work of the junior year. 

Two scholarship* amounting to live hundred dollars each W'ftf™"** 
tonrw students entering the first year of college liumor high school 
yVr : P Sle o n V 'hundred dollar. W year ,„ the W -hv^on and 
one hundred fifty dollSH per year in the up.H-r divk 

On ret, •* of the faculty two ^'"'^KKC'Sr'SS 

work of the lower division. 

The Honor Scholarships 

aa given to Betsy Johnson. 
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Educational Aid Association Scholarship 

■{•].,■ Bdu< '■ Aid ..n of Franoei Bhimer Junior 

an Qiinui p of one bundn 

rilr.l on tin- basis of deservim- 

The Jessie Miles Campbell Priu 

The Jessie MA" ' kmpbell Pi too dollar 

. ,j n y !t ~ awnnlr.l m 1937 i<- Mary Bulli 

r** //f/s /'u.'/:; Campbell Prize 

d Bulbs Campbell Pri* ii an annual award for 
,. n the field of History. This prise was a* 

• i l( 

The James Spencer Dickerson Prize 

The James Spencer Dickereon Prise to tin- student who th 
I amount of progi raa divided in 1037, 1 

f the upper division and Jeanne Gavii 

,liV1 "'"" The Dramatic Club frizes 

The I tomatic < lub offers two annual awards of ten dollars each, 
o Acting, and one for excelli ace in Stage Prod 
the recipients of these honors, ai 

nunittee of faculty ;ui-l Dramatic Club m< reen S? 

plaque which hang* tn. In 10 

^ ct j D | divided I a Ramona Powen and M 

f landers anrltl. for Production was awarded to Isabel Feldman. 

The Elizabeth Percy Konrad Tro; 

The Huabeth Percy Konrad Trophy for excellence in Enjdieh 
ma me* "'-'I in i 1 '-'' The name of the Btudent in the graduating 
riHM who does the iH-st work in English for the year, as recommended 
bv a committee appointed for the purpose, » engraved on a I.. 

, r cup. Dorothy Reid won the trophy in 1937. 

The Golf Trophy 
A golf trophy, a silver cup, beam ti, of the wmner of the 

annual tournament. Elisabeth Schiele won the cup in 1937. 

The Tennis Trophy 

\ tennis trophy, a silver cup. bears the name ol nnerol 

anual tournament. Loui dman was the winner in 1! 

COLVER LECTURESHIP FUND 

Torrence. 
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expenses FOR the COLLEGE n:\ i; 

Beginning with 1981-82 the policy of charring a B m„i r . 5 , 
f.-r mvr.nng the total expense for th. , inWra . P%* 

> no special fees of any kind for regularly . 
in the catalogu. « many other wrvicea provided '*** 

All fielda and all instructional facilities, ti„. ,,',,„ 

to all Btudenta without Bpeoial charge, in- 
Btudy undertaken. *""»« 

Tuition and living for the scholastic year, $?QQ- 



all special fi 

lessons 



al fees previously charged, bucIi as class w,, r k !m .i ■ 
m music, harmony and analysis, voice, art, and 'r*J! 



ingle fee includes the charge for board, room, found* 
and all academic instruction aa formerly, and in wlditiui, i, 

use of practice rooms, library, swimming and swimming 

gymnasium instruction, the tarial course, laboratnn 

m physics, chemistry, biology, physiology, foods, dothinj and* 

courses m home economics, graduation, and special lo-mits and 

enterta ite provided by the school No charp 

formerly, for i taken in addition to the pi 

The facilities of the Infirmary as well as the services ol th '^ 

to stud without charge. This includi 

remedies appropriately dispensed by a nurse with 

prescription, the dressing and treatment of infections, bruises, and 

WOUndfl, and infirmary service in oases of illm 

physicians called in for diagnosis and treatment an- p-.i by lv 

student . ( Vrtain courses in home economics and art wh. : 

consumed or used according t< 
vidua! and become the property of t! idenl involve a charge for 

actual materials consumed or used. 

A. registration fee of twenty dollars is required he applica- 

tion is submitted. The name of the applicant is then •■ntcred 

officially in the roster of new students. This amount is lai 
to the semester fee. If for any reason withdrawal 
necessary, the registration fee will be refunded, providing not 
IS 1 d before August 1 and January 1 of the first and second 

semesters respectively. 

Students living in the vicinity of Mount Carroll who do not wish 
to become residents of the School may pay a fee of $200 forth* 
college This includes all special fees of whatever nature. 

except those of the Infirmary. 

Rooms are generally planned to accommodate two student*. 

ogle rooms, when available, may be assigned UDOi * 

charge of thirtv dollars per semester is made for single or suite roorm 
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i ERM8 Of 1-wmi \T 




imnationa, January 26 and May 
so report* ate of scholastic standing, lt ^ 

-.sued until all "t- of wh: , ii. 

ing for the second semesta only frill pay at the nl 

,t $-130 for the M'lncBlor. 

House Students 

,,n or before September 14, 1938: 

, ,i u . \\rA semester $430.00 

The $20 registration foo will b« credited on thi* payment. 

n» c January l , 1939, ami payable not later than January 81: 

r.Mtml semester — $360.00 

Day E PHI 

on or before September 14, 1938: 

the first Bemester $100.00 

v i. 1939, and payable not later than January 31; 

second semester $100.00 

tenses for Preparatory School Students may be found on fage7$. 



MIBCELLANEOVS kxpkxsks 

The amalKaniation of aU fees intone »mprel '**» 

purpose ..f informing all patents regarding their ■mwu- 
Sm liability 'to the College. O 

SftfJ nurctaae of books and suppfe ' cessary.. It » desiiabte 

IhatthSe^kept at a minimum and the co-operation of parents II 

monthly alkv for ti, of a wuc 

eCC: ioUege Book Store stocks a supply of all »^ "^ 

aad^ti^ ' ,i,ct g< ^ 8 T 2? 

BR=s«f^BA Jaffa 

account and by this means encourage accurate ju« 
expenditures. 
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. r Uh,lt incidental expen q governed by Dumlvn, 

inclinations, a few are incurred by all student* CL '"41 

dues, subscription t<» the student publication, "The n. , 
sion to athletic events and dramatic productions nut n» 
students are all covered by a Student Acti\ 'n lt . ' ' ' 

this fee vanes according to the extent to which a student '?** 
participate in school activities. The U ?to 

students, SKI for prep y school and *s f lir ,| :iv st ,A l|t / %H 

fees arc collected by the college and turned over to tin ■ 
the Student Activity fund to be allotted to different Mu,!,. ut Zj*?* 
tinns. 

A student bank is maintained in the Burin iffi© i Vr 
and withdrawals for personal expend may be made & 
intervals. ***» 

WITHDRAWAL 

Since all instructors arc m rily engaged for thi ■■. 
the basis of estimated needs, no part of the fee ran be refuu 
to withdrawal from school Similarly, when a room 
other student may be I to tfa om mnce registnit 

already ceased. All services and facilities are neccKsjirih : 
on the basis of a full scholastic year and economic adn 
forbids refunding of fees on account of withdrawal. 

It is the practice, however, to make a aion wb a ilin«, 

as certified by a phys ten statement, roquii 

The cost of food, service excluded, up to the time of withdraw 
the basis of any refund made Such refund, how will not i. 

made for withdrawal at or after tiit- ( 'hn>iinas vacation in I 
semester or during the ;\ weeks of tfa >nd semester. 

No refund in any amount will be granted to -indents who 
withdraw voluntarily or upon request. 



CHANGING AND DROPPING C01 RSBS 

Permission to change courses will be granted during * 

two w «f each semester. Application to the ft r should 

be made for a Change Of CoUl rd upon which reasons for the 

change are required t<> be stated, only realms of an ■ 
character will be considered. 

After the expiration of the first two weeks of each semester do 
course may in- dropped exoept for definite reasons of physical and 
mental health. Impending failure or fear of failure are ool regarded 
as suitable reasons for dropping a com 



COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 



f0 t oonvemence ire divided into > {> , i„ Wl . 

and uppei 

nd the uppei division the & >nd two i IJfll<J 






Minor 



Xbi ructioi ified into Totips. 

line- :.it ■. homo i conorn 

|,h:iJH-tically in the ted ftbc 

.. n curriculai groups ar« nixed u follows: 



i.. 

d 

£ 
I 



ml edui tU 

Boms I thing, foods, <lr*ifr>, borne 

tolog ami furuuhing, b inageir. 

Art* — Ntn ic, art. 

Ijwjcujw 

ech, D An 

» — Phyiim, Ch«n- 
Aal 

Secretarial — Typewriting 8t*o©cr*phy. 

Social Bcim tory ( ch lolofnr. • 

geography. v*yiwto&* education, rHi*i 



Astronomy, M-- . ' J rijr,orjon»etry, 



The numbering ol ,vl,K * 11 ' 

DormAlIv at* b For example; i Riven in the first 

[ir », voarol the Junior Coll 

in the second w 

rhe number 21 imii v - vn » t|jl " ^ CODd v< 

un bcr indi the Bral semester, whfli 

emesUr. i 
nthc year specified unless otherwise rindicated. H 
iinc01 V be secured ly qualified students i 

nstructor. 

the^sSterofthethiidyearol mu.r a fe* -t ujjtaj 
ar of college, and th< numbered 41 are regutaij 

of the fourth year, 

rtg 3 

3S 
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BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

The courses in biology ai igoed to give thestud*M 
conception ol the underlying principles which gov, a <k 

to teach them to k] Q d to their environment SS" 

m understand t be interdependence of plants and aniiuk, ' ft 
relation to the phvsical world. awnatoandtj^ 

t The large weU-liglit.d laWatonr is equipped with c 
microscopes, slides, charts, and models. A micro-proiectorS?^ 
purchased, has given oe* interest to the lahoi work.' 

11-12— EU u<v Hi A unit c- „ inwrnli i- 

presenting a study of plants and animal 
tions, environment, and economic importance. Field i 
the student with local Sowers, birds, and in 
is placed upon human biology and public health. 

Three class meetings and two two-hour laboratory period, • 
week, both semesters. Four credits each 

►1-32 ' rai Biology. An introduction through pi i0U 
and animals to fundamental biological facte. Typi 
studied with nee to physiological pn><-< iinti«m, 

and economic Importance. Recommended to all junior* p^ 
for Physiology 41. 

Ttoo class meetings and two two-hour laboratory periods per 
both semesters. Four credits each semesut. 

\ i -Physiology, a general survey of the origin, tic, ; 
and functional pn i the human body. It is rv'-uminrn4d 

for science, pre-medical and pre-nursing c lliuh -:. , 

physiology is desirable. Biology 31-32 a prcn 
seniors only. 

Two class meetings and txco two-hour laboratory periods per crd 
first semester. Four a 

12— Botany, a study of the identification anddassifi 
seed phu with special emphasis on thi 

western Illinois The course is designed for those who I 
work in botany iven in the General Biology course. 

o ttco-hour laboratorv periods per week, second semester. 

Tt i ■ 

44— Evolution. That evolution has taken place i- ahon 
definitely in v" f l histoiy, comparative anatomy, w 

cation, 
ng. Open to seniors and to othere by appieni 

of in i t. 

•o hours per week, second semester. Ttoo <ttw 

3» 



PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

The aim of P i a to aid in muKiid 

,1.1.1.,,., !,,*>, „J,a| 

l0 tinued physical activity. ' MUftacwn! 




tn of activity i mutation \ u 

■ M ofi-r. ;- d< Weight and d &rc 

, lM i with sufficient frequency to insui :i n 

idciit i- nquired to tin . 
of two romper I ) andaU 

iinming suil requircdforU opart 

Suxoc the regulation with referei 
menta mil be \$ necessary to p 

uniform through the Book si nival, 

In the fall and the cla&w- qq« door activities. 

such as tennis, golf, I baseball, and riding. The annual 

Hi. requiring many 
Winter worik includes basketball, volleyball) indoor work, and 

• . initli tap and ballet d thru . 

During th«- year opportunity is given to pas* I row 
■r and Senior life Baving teste. 



RSQUZROCCK GhADUATI 

minimum of four periods per week or equh 
ower division students and two period* per m « upper 
m students. Credit for Physical Education m 

-•quired for :i hit-' r in the 

d of W.i i required in the upper division It 

the requirements for gr:i >n, and no student may oa 

I except "i) the mitten statement of a qualified j.i. 
ch conditions a modified program of e present 

e gmde of ( ' in physical tired foi year 

in r 
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THE PHYBICAL EDUCATION COURSE 
Junior College students of the upper division ui,„ . 

A the first two years of a four-y<ur course. ^ 

SHEWS? ""-"^ su ,::;,:,:-. 

Mujlents who have a special interest in teaching Vh^ u . 
boo find unusual opportunities for assi* ith the Z l Iulu * 

Hie following suggested oou may be nv , ^ 

individual needs pi tfii | th v 'm,,.iremSS if » ** ^ 

JUNIOR YEAR 
First Suobteu Second Semeetm 

C««e« Crcrf* Courw ^ 

SSSPSfS*** 1 "- 2 j;"fi cL,. ■•••} 

Hotory 31 or 33 tory 33 or 34 

Ipr 3 I f ngUftgeilr Ti s"; J 

"ical Education ■ I F..W. >.„',' 






15 ~ 

NIOR YEAR 

First Skmkstkr Second Skukstkik 

Courses iUs >urse* Crekt 

English Literature 41 3 Bnguafa literature 12 

Chemistry 31 4 im>trv 82 

Physiology 41 4 Electivea 

Elective* 4 Physical Education 

Physical Education 

15 is 

Suggested Electivea: Psychology, Voice and Diction, Music Appreciation, Puso, 
Graphic Arts 87-38, Art History. 

11-12 — Physical EDUCATION. Required of all freshmen. 
Four periods per week, both semesters. One-half credit each scm/sitr. 

21-22 — Physical Education, Required of all sophomore* 

Four periods per x?eek y both semesters. Ont-half credit each senusut. 

32— Physical Education, Required of all juni 

T*xo periods per week, both semesters. One-half credit each rmtsur. 

41-42 — Physical Education. Required of all seniors. 
Two periods per ureek, both semesters. One-half credit each semester. 



HOME ECONOMICS 

'IV oourees offered in U planned for I 

oi students, those who expect to sp .„ n, 

; jinnies, and those wh , (,„„». 

1,1 problems. 

Students who register foi m in B uic» should 

.>uiw* i>» wl which corrd lie closely. 

mi filiation with the infltmct 

ft ce in b ,. v ire: 

. 17-48; Organic Chemistry 41; Botany 42; Engli h u-42. 



SuUOKriTKD COUKSES IN HOMh J 
JUNIOK YKAit 



ft Sr.ui: 



Art 37 



O.rn.i't.-v ill 
1 . 

1 






Second Shy m . 
Cm/iu Courts Crtdiu 

2 !I<>rno M*n*iftnwnt 4.: 

4 PUnninjc *nd Fumiilitng 88 

4 4 

3 Uwloicy 32 ... * 
3 J CngluL 32 3 

'J 



Fi&rr Scmkatkh 



SKNIOK YKAU 



Court* 



< 



Clothing 31 
Food* 35 ... . 

Pijthotop U 
Physiology 4i 

Elective 



Second 8cM««Txm 



Courtu 



Crcdti* 



Advanced Clothi&E 32 3 

Advanced Food* 36 
Mucation 4'J 
Home Management I 

iliinnitifc *od FuraiamDg 38 - 3 
a 



13-14-Homk And Community Pbobl» R- w pre- 
sents various aspect* oi rt-dsgr American We an. m ^ aS 

Hi- on of the home to the ^^g^SSi 

civ;i lema „: ommonweaKh, and the mponabilit) of u» 

Bkcr to these problems arc cmpbasiz; 

irr Ao.r, fir «eek t both semesUrs. Four end* <*c« tmtsUr. 
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sar&'ssaf - «mp»js?s 

0«r class meeting and three two-hour laboratory p n ; adt 
first semester. lury periods p, r 

three,. 

r ;; ; ~ Xm raiNQ, Advanced textile stud^ 

Hanoi prmciplesoi design to costum dy of I 

relation to modern dress, I lothing3L ^* • 

One class meeting and three two-hour laboratory periodt a 
j/ro«J semester. J r ;": ?" 

35 Foods. Composition, selection, commercial nm^ 
foods from the chemical and physical standpoint ronM,',,, 

»ihty; pure food legi8laUon;pn?pura! 
anal] and standard produc IV 

current, Chemistry 31. r ** 

Two class meetings and two three-hour laboratory periods ter 
second semester. pj™ 

39—. Advanced Foods Foundations of normal human nutri- 
tion; nutritive values m relation to cost, cost «»f i I .- 

udget ombinations, preparation and serving < - 

E > rerequisite l Home Economics 31 and Chemistry 32 which mar be 
taken concurrent! 1 

Two class meetings and two three-hour laboratory periods per urn 
second semester. 'Four credit I 

38— Home Planning \m> Furnishino, a study of hi-* 
types of architecture and their influx ipon present-day 

house plans; relation Of good design in the planning and furni-h;::: 

of a home conveniently and artistically; study of plumbing, 

and lighting; period furniture and furnishings. Pi iisit«-. II::. 

Economics 33. Alternates with Home Economics 12, 

One class meeting and three two-hour laboratory periods per o 
second semester. Three creiiis. 

42 — Homk Management. A study of household expendil 
with approximate percentages at different income levels, invi 

and savin tiling and food for the family, household -•<: 

rj itscai heduleofvrork, care of the house, and home laundering 

If this 00 i be transferred for credit, it be preo 

or be taken parallel with, Economics 41. 

Three hours per week, second semester. Three credits. 



GRAPHIC AND PLASTIC ARTS 

The Study of Art in the Jur :\ e%e 

The four-/"* J u^ . 

^row to bcgmprol 

been ] | , tt rif , 

the first ti ni , 

arl B tudy •"'• 1,,lU,i *»tli the Lu(J * u 

the four ted unit 

rt in high school and ai 
■ or institute i- thus eliminated, Al 

and int grated art nor. fa 

irhich any 
ol inb grab d pi 
nd ;u»' to be cuiincntlj | cd to the ycaj 01 

The additional m 
ich a four year co a cultura 

tnilar period ol al 
ing the tv^ulnr •» v school 

It is unquestionably true that Lb at with thii background 

will be prepared to qui ant creative contril on- 

nd lif<- whether it !*• in o university, an art 
or :i pi "nftl P" Asa oontril 

re comp junior college 

gmdua' i r( will be able to foster mei > p'rf* o in 

tion to her discrimination and art judgment. 

//r/ Expression in School Activities 

Competition* and conducted i»'riodicaUy and annually 

tudente to an awareneei of the pn n*wd for 

Monetary a* nd prises, pul d of 

n the numerous Juni 
and in The Record arc some of the 

eoognition to outatandin. The official 

program-cover designs for musical* and plays, and 
ill,. for this catalogue 

mental pn », bwaw. pageant concert* 

i athletic cventa inspire students to create appn i ^ 

ual wall .irrorations and m 

ub mcmbei . cod isting ol studenta in cto 
G: nd in History of Art, as well as J^^JJ 

sponsor teas and coffees in conjunction »ith cur 

43 
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exhibitions of art shown at the I tickenon Art Gallery. I;, 
given for visiting painters, sculptors and art lecturers'provi.i, 
ing personal contacts with artists of national 



tano 



exhibition of student work is held annually. The Art Club maintaj 
a Special club room near the art studio fur the use of those htud*Sl 
interested in following .significant and worthwhile leisure tin, 
K<iuipment for metal work, printing, wood carving, '^ 



Numenx 



crafts, acquired by the club, is utilized in this roon 
exiH-ritnental projects in art-crafts are developed in the Art Club 
workshop. 

The Frances Shinier Junior College is one of the first institution. 
of its kind to have established an art gallery. The hi.stnrv of th» 
gallery and the permanent collection are [bed more fully uD<fc r 

the heading of General Information in another section of Una cata- 
logue. Students have unlimited opportunity t<> study the perm* 
nent works of art both in organized class work and informal visi^ 
to the gallery. 



Graphic Arts for Lower Division Students 

Art courses are general during the first two years of the Junior 
College. They include free-hand drawing from nature, life and 
1 life, perspective! lettering, decorative designing, painting, 
modeling, and history of art. Courses 11-12, and 21-22, respectively, 
designed for freshmen and sophomores, are more fully described on 
page 45. 



Graphic Arts for Upper Division Students 

The art courses in the upper division are special or depart- 
mental. Students expecting to specialize in art, to enter art schools, 
or to major in art at any of the universities should confer with the 
instructor before planning a course of study in order to secure % 
proper selection of courses. 

The following outline of courses suggests the maximum amount 
of work which may be taken in Graphic Arts in the junior and 
senior years of the Junior College. 



GRAPHIC AND PLASTIC ARTS 



ii 



CouitBKfl in Graphic Arts 

JUNIOR VI SAB 
I an Skukhtkr 8*. 

C«ir*« Cra *«* c<w "* Cr«to 

nnrin* **& Composition 31 .3 Drawing lad Competition 82 3 

Krirrinif 8 1 1 PcrMKM-tiv* 34 i 

^uihComporition 31 3 .-Ibb Coropodtion 32 

|R* J v«, ... 

*« 16 



Fiwrr Scuesxes 



(W»N 



SENIOR YEAR 

StOONI* Sr.MI>-; 

Credit Count* Credit* 



Drawing, Composition and 
Painting 41 

History of Art 47 £ 

Ekctirc* . 7 or 8 



.2 or 3 
2 



14 or 10 



DrmwinK, Composition and 

Paintinic 42 
Advertising Art 41 

ory of Art 48 3 

Elective* 7 or 8 



14 or 10 



11-12 — Graphic Ahtb. The purpose of this course is to give 
ralized type of art training indispensable during the high 
DrawiriK from life, imagination, and memory, 
sculptural casta sSed. Color is used intermittently a- the i 

for it arises in illustration and composition. Co mmercia l probt 
in design and lettering incorporating simple advertising lay-out 
techniques are given in accordance with group interest and at 
Abstract designs emphasizing harmonious relationships of lino, 
and mass ateo play an important part in the year's program. 



Principles of "perspective are employed as they are needed in 
illustration, landscape sketching, and life drawing. Problem- in 
crafts, costume design and theatrical design are developed to enrich 
alio; the foundation work in drawing and illustration. Illustrated 
lectures on History of Art from classic to Renaissance times, one 

<i each week. Note books and outside readings required- 

One class meeting and four two-hour studio periods fermtk, both 
semesters, four cr *d %u * actl semester. 
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21-22 Graphic Arts. The design structure and u l( . 

r 11 ■ ..?.._* ■ ■ ■!■■ ■■ ■■ ft !..>. ,,..... Itna! , 1 .i I 






pattern of all types of art composition are empl .1 in tin 
Water color and tempera paintings are done m vunou.. 
The possibilities of color as a medium of art expression 
m printing from life and in punting from imagination i 
abstract design problems is given e different significant. uu<\ 
:iIu . r Hi of art lectures from Renaissance to m 

will lay particular emphasis upon the evolutionary develops 
the use of color in painting (from the time of the disc 
ating). Designs are related to applied arts and ci 

when the bee( combined educational results are \ 
achieved. 

One class nutting and four two-hour studio periods per^ week, both 
semesters. four credits, 



31-32 Drawing urn Composition, A foundation cour* 
leading to rtion in any field ol Thi 

primanlyj to develop the Btudent's power in graphic expn 
Attention is given to [dan and procedure in drawing, the 

form in composition, taalyau ol techni LDd 
modes < mtation. A v.-u f material i« «w« I. M • 

with commercial posaibilitiea are particularly stressed. 

Three txvo-hour studio periods per iceek,both semesters. Two crei 
Or three three-hour studio periods. Three credits. 

rBRiNO. The obja are to e nt* the 

ability bo cute fine lettering, and t 

at's appreciation of the beauty of I m and 

Roman and other fundamental alphabets are 

in relating lettering to advertising. Outside reading 
assignments. 

One ttco-hour studio period per week, first semester. One et 

34- -PrasrscnvE. This conn- deals with the principli 
perspective) cape dm wing and painting . ai 

hnaginan ation and illustratfcn. The law nnd »^**** 

eX! SeapiJMU Q ^hne8andsurfa<^inallt>p 

composition £c !■ wm « ™ V 5 CS 

rathS than f *> that griarib «D kwe * 

opportunity to me thoroughly acquainted with opi-nit»..n 

tf^ pr I iiteide reading assignments. 

One two-hour studio period per week, second semester. One a 
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iZ 



3748 ! i in Am - TUi oo .-nod 

itudontfl wi ting omo i cperiencc in arl foi theii p 
' elopment bul nol desiring to specials irt I' 

» u<l'-nt . of lulucation, Dram . [onw I 

,„| \lu iiv Problem uro adapted t., the Geld of inti 

■ 'piriit nftergcn< 
?* " i «ii^, ami modclin i 

■o-hour studio p.- week^both semrsttrs. TtfiO cr/dits. 

ji.;.- Drawdco, Compoaitiox kxv Pai Ad\ 

_ syntfa : " the di chniquw and experience 

n ; iit 31-32 with painting. An i dy <>( colo 

[ ,l, r major elements in artu ^ion. Studei :i b* 



, ,,],.,! n, the fundamental «»i good [>;imtmK. A Bpcciflc purj*. 
,i|] in t.. develop the student a Individual p» 
vnn— win. Prohli-nw from lift -study and from imagination, Bti 






rpow 

of 

Stilt- 



pc, |>ortr:iit, : t f i < 1 figun will Im- nnpl 

..Art 31-32 or Art 37-38. 

Three two-hour studio periods per week, both semesters. Two credits. 
Or three three-hour studio periods. ree credits. 

[on. This course deals vritfa tb< principles of order 

rood design. The ability to apply then if creative 

developed. An appreciation foi "f «ood 

applications t'> all fields ol ad <>f lil rti<- 

n-ht. D< ;,,,l " n :, '" ! 

, projects, and it. thehandi Theharmonio 

tween construction and d< -.mi is the pin.. im in i 
I>raci given in assigning Mock • 

[work, batik, and stenciled pi i Notcxt. Prerwnii 

Art 

T two-hour studio periods per week, first semester. Two credits. 

ii aDVBRTiaiNG Art. This course offers to those interest 
mmercial field the opportunity tp study problem* mad 

:i n.li«.ng Empl i placed upon tb and 

n* presentation of material The student is trained to applj 
- ; knowl«-.i K .- to i.uMness. Practical probl. 

nd newspaper advertising, letteJing./ashjon dj and 

,n will be con I in this relationship, [heselhngv 

irfy emphasised. 1 r- requisite, 

Graphic \n 48. 

Two two-hour studio periods per week, second semester.^ ^^ 
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47-48— Introduction to Art II is mm. This <- 0Uwe . 
primarily to give a survey of the baton of art from the ^. 
times to the present day as a foundation foi uent &,£ 

courses. It traces the development of Btyle, emphasising „ 
first semester sculpture and architecture and in tin 
painting It deals also with general art principle* and to«ho» 

the value of such knowledge in the development o! taste and ohserw 
tion and in the evaluation of the art ol the present day. I ■ 

supplemented by collateral readings, term papers, and the 
of numerous reproduc Either semester maj n ate*, 

but tii" entire commended. A year of history \ a ^ 

upper division is recommended. 

Three hours per week, both semesters. Three credits each ttmttur. 




MUSIC 



fagtruction in piano, vol d violin is given upon the same 
. ^academic subjects. For time spout the unit ol measurement 
,i w ith th i in all other subjects. The degr diffi- 

i3 also approximately equal. 

tfusio instruction is rapidly becoming organized in ci 
j^l steps of progress. Accompanying these | 

rn tsuni\ y adopted by] -ional schools. Lang 

^liiuniturr, history, psychology, the drama, and n-lnted subjects 

to advanced professional study. The junior college 

*JT ptional opportun for the eon n of these require- 

2?L before intensive application to exclusively pn study 

undertaken. 

<Mi»li*nts electing oourses in applied music musl also pursue 
in til*- history or theory of music. The ami xuch w< 

■ tr [eas than one-third of the amount in app 
Eerdiviaion studenta Fundanu ic 11-12 may en 

Dl in music theory. Upper divi 
w ; is of Music 31-32, Appi »n of Music W-34, 

Jg ^36, and Harmony 41-42. 

No credit for applied music alone e in glee club and 

«r*hcstm, is granted. Pinal credit for applied music is n <;1 

unt,l ti uired amount of theoretical work has been com r 

Horeporation for courses in applied hum in the upper divu 

i,.„t , the elementary counts may be taken with the approval 
of th-- instructor, but no credit will be given. 

The aim of the department is to train Mudent* who are seriously 
in . i in music. '< tltly, half or part-time courees are 

on! ly approved. 

The following outline of courses applies to upper dmnon 
studenta and represents a normal program of work. Other student* 
S consult the instructor when electing courees in piano. 



;I0R YEAR 



Coursk in Music 

Mm SKNIOR YEAR 



Spotted Music 

Hftonrof Music 31 -3; 

■•■ 
Frao ^ 
EogUth 31-32 
Dectivra 



1 

• > 

8 
6 
4 

80 



AppUod Music 
Harmony 41-42 
History of Art i7-4S 

literature 4 1-1.-' 

Ekcttrcs 



CrtdiU 
6 

, a 

m 
I 

4 
30 
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For the certificate in piano an additional ten <■■ j n amJ , 

music must be included. ( Sou 1 1-42 in piano furnish ti„. hl 
training. For the certificate in voice an additional eighi . 
applied music must be included. Courses 41-42 in fiirn'u 

the neo training, rtll>ii 

These certificates are granted provided the quality of ach 
ment is of such a degree that i1 merits special recognition 
should bear in mind that fulfilling the requirement* m i 

lits only will not mean the automatic pal of the '••■rtifiaij? 

Standard.- of achievement also are taken Into ooi Student 

often require an extra year to secure tin- certificate, tin 
other fields of rich cultural content. 



THEOBBTICAL MUSIC 

11-12— Thi-.oky of Mi Singing and analysis of 

songs in UXUSOn. Study of elementary music theory: ton 

clefs, scales, meter, rhythm, keys, interval-, inversion of i 
transpo . chords, the triad, c form, melody, writ 

dyn M stery of musical term* quired. Anothrr pha* 

of this course is elementary ear training involving the recognition 
ear of any of the abov< mentioned fundamentals when p] 

BUDg. Practice in Bight sinmnu is amply provided. Simple dictation 

to test knowledge of material si [uired each week, 

course is repeated for upj>cr division student 

Two hours per week, both semesters. / '.'credits. 

31-32 — Hl81 Of Mrsic. ;y of the history of im;- 

from rlie dawn of civilisation to the present d >oksare 

kept throughout, containing ea, pictures, and biographies of 

most noted musicians. The method of teaching IS by clai 

utside reading, I and occasional musical examples. 

Three hours per week, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

^34— The Appreciation of Music. The purpose of this 
- is to develop, through analysis and intelligent listeninj 
tter understanding and comprehensive appreciation of the vai 

I forms of music. Illustrated with records No 

previous musical training is i uy. Lectures, assigned i 

and pap? 

Ttoo hours per week, both semesters. Two credits each semester* 

-3&— Thkorv op Mi sic A course in the theory of music for 

beginning college staden 

Two hours per week, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 



svc g| 



Pi bi ioolMi m Mi mow A. course for prosp 

Vll)( .„ury and intermediate teachera in the method*, -■ 

- rui.hr School music m tl 
on and individual proji . ... 

hours per week, second semester. y u>0 crri n t5 

W-V2 Harmony, a tudyof harmony at I] ad by 

written work, oovering cadences* modulations, all the 

^ 1:Ml( the dominant ninth, altered and mixed rd 

part writing app 

ng toiler, embellishments, tl May 

■ | . f ,..| by juniors upon approval of the in <r. 

Three hours per Week, both semesters. 

Three hours credit each semester. 

ENSEMBLE MUSK 

:u-xj oi:<-iubbtra- P ability to play - 

trumenta and the approval of the u quired I in 

Two meetings for instruction and i c per week n 

U :i\ rchcai public cowvrt.v ('n-ilU u not given for 

Two hours per week, both semesters. t credit each semester. 

33.34 — (. 1 i.iit. An organisation open to all iroii ■ udents. 
ted in enseml eligibl 

ic knowledge tests. Frequent public appearances afford 
ninity for musical expression Special rehear*"!.- arc rn|»n: 
U public appearances, Credit is not given for 
Xhe course may be dropped only with permission of the Dean 
DU0U8 attendance u required. 

hours per week, both semesters. One credit each semester. 

•> -CoAPEi Singebs. Nine singers are selected am 
the instructor to lead the music in chapel ring occasion- 

al , broadcast! and gh ■'- towna 

ren for one 

One hour per week, both semesters. One-half credit each semester. 

PIANO 

The oouraefl in piano include all grades of material n 
th, chnical and musical development, and in 

ttiontotheneedsofeachindividualDupil. Particular 
riven to thnnjuphnc-sflinfoundation work ; and ropi 
throughout the course in ordei 
\ and intellectual qualities may be developed in unison witfi 
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the technical. Public student recitals are given at intervals duri 
the year. Students may enter any course for which I hoy are f<?*^ 
qualified. Material of the approximate grades listed mil be -lect^ 
to suit individual needs * 

Class instruction offers opportunity for training in enstmbU 
work and rhythmical development. 

Courses 81-82 and 33-34 may be taken for two credit* each 

semester upon recommendation of the instructor. 

11-12 — Elementary Piano I. Piano fundamental | 0[ . 

it of hand and finger dexterity; Caerny-Liebling Btudiea: Csen» 
Op. 299. Oxford, Piano Class Methods; Hughes, Miustei 
Young; Shorter pieces. 

Two class lessons and five hours practice per week, both semesters. 

Two credits each semester. 

13-14— ELEMENTARY Piano II. Scales, in thirds, sixths, and 
tenths, arpeggi, and individual studies. Cserny, Op. 336. Bwm 
School of Velocity, Bd. 1; Easy sonatas by Haydn, Mozart; Sb< 
pieces by Schumann, Chopin, and modern composers. 

One half-hour and one class lesson; five hours practice per toet\ % 
both semesters. Two credits each semester. 

15-16— Intermediate Piano I. Plaidy, Op. 304; Cieray, Op. 

740; Bore ns School of Velocity, Bk. 1 1 ; Two-Part Inventions by Bach; 

Finger gymnastics; easy sonatas by Mozart and Haydn; shorter 

pieces by Schumann, Chopin, and modern composers. Pieces (or 

Duo-piano ensemble work. 

One half-hour and one class lesson and five hours practice per week, 
both semesters. Two credits each semester. 

17-18— Intermediate: Piano II. Czerny, Studies in Veto 
Plaidy, Op. 30-1; Three-Part Inventions by Bach; easy sonatas by 
Mozart and Haydn; shorter pieces by Schumann, Brahms, Chopin, 
Rubinstein, MacDowell and others. 

Two half-hour lessons and five hours practice per week } 
semesters. Two credits each semester. 

31-32— Advanced Piano I. TaUOfc Daily studies; Moan 
and B ren Sonatas; Well-Tempered < lavichord Bk. 1 by Bach; 

ions by Chopin, Schumann, Brahms, Debussy, I 
chmaninoff, Qyril Scott and others; concertos by Mozart and 
Mendelssohn. 

Two half-hour lessons and eight hours practice per week, bar. 
semesters. Three credits each semester. 



MUSIC a 



33.34--Auvan<m, Puwo II. UYIl-'i. ^ Clavichorxl. lik. 
Baeh;Fronch Suites by Bach ; sonatas by Mozarl and I ►veo* 

d oompoaitioiw by Lisrt, Chopin, Brahma ai I hen: 
concertos by uricg, Beethoven, Rubinstein, Li /i, and others; pi. 
, ( : Quo-piano ensemble work. 

Two half-hour lessons and ten hours practice per week, both 
semesters. ,r credits each semester. 

\\A2 -Ci.imnr.vn, Coi Tano. Well-Temp I vi- 

chord, Bks. I and II, by Bach; English Suite* by sonatas by 

hoven; advanced comporitions by Classic, Romanticand I 
composers; concertos and ensemble work. The successful candidate 
rt-illiH- required to present a recital and to pass an examinations 
[eg general musical knowledge, 

Two half-hour lessons and fifteen hours practice per week, both 
semesters. Five credits each semester. 



VIOLIN 

In addition to violin, instruction in nil string instruments, as 
double bass, cello, and vi offered. The school lendi to stud 

a viola for practice, and only such students are encouraged to study 

this instrument as have at least an intermedial*- foundation in violin. 



11-12- Kumkntaky Violix 1 and II. Particular attention ia 




] duos; Auer, Book I; pieces of corresponding grad*-. 

Two half-hour lessons and five hours practice per week, both 
semesters. Two credits each semester. 

13-14 — Intermediate: Violin I and II. Wohlfahrt, OpW *•". 
Book II; Kayser, Opus 20, Book II; Auer, book II; Dancla Aire 
Varies, Opus 89; selected pieces* 

Tuo half-hour lessons and five hours practice per week, 
semesters. Two credits each semester. 

32 Advanced Violin I and II. Flcsch scales; Scvcik, 

of Positions; Masas,Opus36, BookljKreutzer, rhe Double 

Stop Etudes ; C Sasort i /The techmc of bowing; selected sonatas -Mozart, 

Schubert. Bbyden* and concertos; suitable pieces; ensemble work. 

Two half-hour lessons and five hours practice per week, both 

semesters. Two credits each semester. 
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;;>i — Advancbd Violin HI and IV. Kn-ut/.i 
rik Double Stops, Part iv, Kreutzer doubled 

Capri© vclli; Danda, Opua LOOj more difficult .• ... 

and pieces of corresponding grade. Tin 
candidate wul •*> required to give a recital | m. 

Two kalf-hour lessons and ten hours practice per week, ^ 
semesters. four credits each sem tttt 



VOICE 

Students in voice are given an initial teal to determin 
men! and natural ability, i.e., quality of voice, □ 
ability to sing on pitch, ability id by Bight, and similar 'vilk 

A satisfactory minimum achievemenl as a result 
,,!;,, student according to ability at a level ol difficult] 

ttest progress can be made. 

Students will Ik- given one private lesson per week, at wt 
IV(y studied, as well :is one ehi hour, in .. 

. . and pn I. Not more thi i 

Daclas8. Class voice eliminafc ir of pubhc performance and 
permits the student to see and bear others at work on their .,.w, 
problem.- whflfl solving ber own. 

I,, „ voice must be preceded or accompanied by a 

t ..,l . Mastery of musical tonus, notation, aignatun 

and similar music technic is a necessary condition for receiving pri 

, t h e tin* ted to which will not bo used for instruction in 

musical tei nd expressions. 1 >elieiency in this field ol kn< 

- d by thorough Study Of Courses 11 or 86, rheoiyof 

Music. 

go Qtion will be Riven in each field to those preparingto 

plan to do recital work. Opportunities k: 

,. x . e in ,. citals, nice club, and church are open to those 

es. 
nta well advanced and desiring to devote practically I 
time to the study of voice will have the opportunity to take i 
in addition to I »cribed tn the following com 

of the important recitatives and anas from the well known <•• 
French, and Italian operas and oratorios will be undertaken. 

U-12- v,.;, Simple songs and exercises to develop breath 
control and production. 

21-22— Voice. Continuation of work of first year, with voc 
from I 



Mr sic 



X 



32 Von i \ studj ol correct physical and mental poi 
pl<* w bn nnd breath control ,,f ,| 1( . J-^ 

irt iculfltion; v< incl fundami ntal - 

V r dvanoed voc from Conoom 

,»,. ni Vacoai and i implo songs. 

One half-hour private lesson, one h \ss lesson and irs 

practice per week, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 

41-42— V Btudy 

, J .-ml.* Uiflhmi i icfa aa tb i ra, ao 

■ t ,t. turns, trilli and development of the 
nrul 1 1 put U|X>n the be] canto tj le i time*.-, 

nd velocity in Ringing, \ idvanoe in abilitj 
of the <>I<i Italian CI Handel, Mozart, Wcckcrlin, 

Schubert, Schumann, Debuwy, Grieg, and 
dern period will be included in the program. 

One half-hour private lesson, one hour class lesson and five hours 
practice per zveelt, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 




LANGUAGE, LITERATURE AND 

SPEECH ARTS 

ENGLISH 
Effort is made throughout the courses in English composition 
and literature to realize a two-fold aim: to enable the Student to 

organize and express her thoughts with accuracy and effectively. 
and to cultivate an appreciative understanding of our rich liters? 
heritage, and ite relations to the problems of modern life. Or^ni:*. 
ti«>n of courses is planned to meet the requirements of the uni\ 
for foundation courses in composition and literature. 

11-12— American Ltcbbaxubs, A study of An 
from the 6ett tt of the colonies to the present tune. The wort 
is done from an outline, and d introduction to the i 

mpetent use Of the Library. There is much reading out 

class. In addition to the literature, then- is continued work in u i 
mar and composition, with emphasis on punctuation, spelling, 
sentence structure and precis writing. 

Fivt hours per week, both semesters. Four credits each semaur. 

21-22 — Sikvkv ok English LITERATURE. A survey of English 
literature from the Anglo-Saxon period to the present day. Ft 
brief themes on topics Hated to the readings. Oral and v. 
reports. A review of the principles of grammar and sentence struc- 
ture is conducted, with special attention to the weaknesses of the 
individual student. 

Four hours per tveek y both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

31-32— Composition The purpose of the ooura lop 

in the student the p ad habit of effective writing. In theft 

semester the study and practice of the simpler of exjn 

lead gradually to analysis of longer expository essays with opjKntan- 

itv to construct original compositions and to organise an inveal 
the: in th nd semester at tention is given to simple pr 
of description and narration. Throughout the course the 

introduced to litemry models, drawn from contemporary as 
as classic literature, which illustrate the principles under discussion 
and tend to increase literary appreciation. Six book reports. Fre- 
quent individual conferences. Required of all juniors. 

Three hours per week, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 
41-42— Survey or Literature A survey course in literature 
organized according to types. While emphasis is placed upon 
English literature! opportunity is also given for the comparative 
study of world mastcrpie .,-,. especially in the field of the epic una 
drama, where need is felt for wider cultural perspective. WC 
open to juniors and seniors. 

Three hours per zi-eek, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

56 
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43 -Tin. English Romantic Mom m wt. The ^riiming* of 
gp^RomaotirLMi) in the eighteenth centurywill 
follow^ by an in: study of the poetry of Wordsworth, I 

k;\, siifllry and Keats* Elective, open to seniors, 
r // Aour-f /*r W//*, yS«l semester. Three credits. 

• \ Tin; Victorian Eba. This course will include it study of 
M( -ial nii'l I'thioaJ ideals of the period from I- ! 

ed id the poetry of Browning, 'J - 1 
jod, Arnold and the Pre*Raphaelitee. EL , open to sen 

Three hours per week, second semester. Three credits. 






i Advanced Composition. A courec in cr< proao 

■mtiug for seniors who huvr >i i ide for original work. 

Methods of descriptive and narrative writing are studied through 

sis of chisaic und contemporary prose models. Frequent 
individual conferences. 

Two hours per week, first semester. Two credits. 

46 — Advanced Composition, a continuation of course 45, 

pli.-usis on the study and writing of the abort story- Indi- 
prublriiiH in rontMnporary literature arc assigns! for ip 
' Opportunity u given the stud.-hi to cultivate berown tastes 
re writing. Open only to those who have 

taken oourse 46. 

> hours per week, second semester. Two credits. 
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LATIN 



The teaching of Latin in the Junior ( iollegc aim* at an i nrri ., 
ability to read the language underetandingly ami with : ., nH . ,''*' ' 
Regular concentrated grammar review allows ample time I 
lateral reading in literature and history An attempt 
relop literary appreciation in a foreign language, 



11-12 I'n'iiKn. Reading from the Orations of Catiline, I',. 

excerpts from Vtms % selected Letters. A 
ide of Republican Rome, i to social and political iustituti 
ero as the product ol this complex society. Writing 
difficult Latin with ( iioero as a model 

Four hours per week, both semesters. Four credits each seme 

21-22— Yiucil. Reading of Aetuid I-YI. Definite empl 
placed upon the sympathetic reading of the great epic 
upon an appreciation of the elements which constitute it 
Study of the Augustan Age al Home. Mythology. < 
ding in Homer and I (ante. 

Four hours per week, both semesters. Four credits each stmt. 

31-32 — ClGSRO, I. IVY, '1 In the be Senectutc Qceio 

appeals to the student in an entirely new and delightful field, inform*! 

philosophy. Livy furnishes an introduction t<» the poetical Augustan 

and gives the student a naive and dramatic account of Ken. • 
rly history. Tereni medy shows the lighter side 

literati) ad is a splendid example of polished colloquii 
Thisoourae will be offered providing there are sufficient registnd 

Three hours per week, both semesters. Three credits each seme/ 

41-42— Hob r.uxrrs. Horace's odes are the best ki 

andmoet poetiy Rome produced. Ta 

Agricola returns the student to the regular Latin prose m; 

Three hours per week y both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

MODERN LANGUAGES 

The general aim of the COUTSeS in modern lanpiap' is. tl 
mt; u dy of the fundamentals of ijrammar and of correct 

pronunciation, to develop the ability to write and speak the - a: • 
Wiomatic language, to understand it when heard, and to read graded 
material both intensively and for content An endeavor is 

.pmtv lent anmterest in, and la better i 

Stand: al Spirit, ad ideabof the nation through llj 

language. Counts 11-12, 21-22 in both lren,h and Latin B 
minimum university entrance requirements in language. 



LANGUAGE, LITERATURE AND SPEECH ARTS <o 

FRENCH 

H-12 Bboixhi* Constant i 

igfa dictation, . phonograph n | treinin* 

fundamental! ol grammar Graded . ... lin 

tu den1 tpgrasptbc idea directly from thclangu 
i atation "t new material, 

Four hours per week, both semesters. Four credits each semester. 
21-22 Im ' RMBDXi h. Grammar, 

ort J work, themes, [leading oi novel, history, play. Ou 
.lu*. Prerequisite , Fn ncfa 11-12 [tiivalen 

-/ /vr Kwi, £orA *m^rj. / our credits each semester. 

•j:>-24— OrniM ok French Lm Outride reading for 

1 1 ! reports. Grammar 
equisite, French 11-12 znd 21-22, oi equh 

Four hours per week, both semesters. Four credits each semester. 



rARi French. A rapid for advanced 

who have not previously studied Fn nch, Phone! 
>ral work. Fundamentals of grammar. Simple '-Mnposi- 
ncfa i»' - and people. Open 

:<!< nts in 1 1 1* • ijj»|ht division. 

/"our hours per week, both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

33-34— Adv/ ii, Grammar review, short 

.ration, outside reading, history, themes. IV I r^nch 

31-32, or the equivalent. 

Three hours per week, bosh semesters. Three credits each seme 

41-42— French Literature Survey. Qlustrative read: 
mmar vrw.*,^ verb drills and exei -- Outside reading and 
Prerequisite, French 31-34, or the equivalent 

ret hours per week, both semesters. Three credits each seme; 
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GERMAN 

Budomtabi \ moid course fur adnwj 

i. nta who have nol rman. 

foi. of grammar, drill in prunui a, pra> H ^j^ 

and speaking and readin. la pro*» bj .,, n j 

pages of supplementary reading ar- 

natic work in tranalat: ••heuuon is ~— rh'aiaiid. 

Four hours per teeek, both semeiten. ftuf ertdiu imtk urn- 

33-34— A *d QBMAM. h thoroacfa f gramas,. 

based on materi* -ioualy iUkbss a 

kura :i and aural pra> iry u,i ^ 

n-.. Read ies and play- 

about 500 pages Pn 
31-32, <-r «.|>nvalent. 

Tkret hours per tteek, both semesters. Three I • '«* jrwuiur. 



UB1 

Junior collegr stu^ ' n the ! *bo are inUmts4 

■ma whip as a pro f ession are advised to srk-rt counts whid 
h the necessary breiulth of ba 
d schools now requ reeor four years in a; 

arts colleges for entrance. In lb ml college work which pre 

cedes the specialised library course, the rtudent ta urg.nl to plan her 
course so as to acquire a good background in literal aenoa 

ind foreign; a working knowledge of bot -,eh tad 

-man; «n int.- to the aorial sciences, econo 

and hi acquaintance with the •cirnceato eoshb 

her to read uxt. those subjects. In special bbrama im 

;>artmentalixed public Ubraries there is also opport 
who hav. *bsed in music, art and education. Ability to m 

the typev. ■ a great as* 

A limited numbs* of students who are particularly intern* 
may sea; i«-rtenc« by assisting an hour a day dunn* tsar 

senior year. 

The . ? ourses suggested below meet these ^^.^jj 

ments Variations in this program, designed to meet Uw inteww 
:ual students, can reeddy be made. 



LANGUAGE, LITERATURE AND SPEECH autk 
imrxu Coctuj Willi mm 

Ml 



CrMtU 



C00tm tu» 

u&k a A*k,ti 



KlMTHUkUl lMM» Him,,,, 

•Nfake 



<*-*. 41 


a 


HKkUur (1 


a 


Nteloo 11 


• 


«.«-• «> 




•.»«" 


I 



^■MMiUat of Uw irti; or U» mttmd maim Immim. ttwma* atofct U 
HftrtidttthL tint "* 

31 I.mnA> n*foridJ Junior 

Colkge ftudraU. A makr ;U eelf-rrliant *nd capable 

of the mourn* of tbe library, not and rro 

mdwr The work tonsiite of lecture* on the tmxmttont U \ • 
ftttd the function of the library, together with practical problems on 
the uee of the card catalog, encyclopedia* and general r- 
baob (including periodical tndew), with tome pract*. blio- 

paphy. 

T*Q kenrj ftr trrtk hntit frojtarnt. N< 

33— Ijmkakt Science II. A library court* intended primarily 
fcr thoee who with to make librarianahip a pwiftrton Special work 
brary tooUand method*. 

Om ko*r fadtfir, cUjj pnUfw, end two ko+n frtctut v+rk fet 
mtek. Two <tei\u. 
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SPEECH ARTS 

The aim of (his den at is fourfold: first, u> , 

appreciation of the art of fin.- s[>eakinK; second, to aid t|„. 
<>f literature in oral i inn; third, t<< give the student v\h<. 

to major in speech or dramatic work a foundation for ul 
sirniy: fourth, to the creative spirit through the medim 

theatre. w «* 

Thoee expecting to enter special stfiook of speech, or u, 
in speech arts al any "t J the univei should arrange n .-. : 

with the instructor before planning a ooui idy in 

insure the right choice of studii 

Students of speech are urged to elect courses io (1 g f^ 

hand drawing, design, music, and history of art. i 
opportunities are offered at Frances Shimer to study the 

are so closely related to speech and dram 

Applied Fundamentals of Speech, given the first sen* ■ th# 
Junior year, is designed to give those majoring in 
individual problems. Other students may enter with pen 
Corrective speech receives attention Enroll] in the 

limited to six See S] :. 33, In the senior year advanced 
take private work. See Speech 43-44. 

Dram \ 

Prances Shimer offers opportunity to all students fur art 
self-ex] n through the drama. Special festivals are rivw 

s and Kaster. The Dramatic ( !lub stages two | 
The Play Production students present one-act plays. Any 
including thoee registered in the lower division, may apply for a 
sion to the Play Production Laboratory, conducted in c with 

rite course in Play Production. Not only in acting and stage manage- 
mi . but in design, costume, music, and dancing, the student m 

pra D relating her art to an artistic whole. All department-': 

the college OO-opemte in producing a play. To maintain a high 

ndard y in performance is a constant aim- Among the 

vs given recently are: Quality Street, Lilies of the Field, and 
The Intimate Strangers. 

The Green Curtain Dramatic Club is an active orgai 
holding monthly meetings. Tins Club gives two tlm 

*eu ae ville. which givee opportunity for all students n 

schi>"l who are talented in music, dancing, or characterizatioD to 
perform. It has a membership of twenty-five chosen by 
during tfa wester. All students are eligible for the try- 

The Club also sponsors informal college dances and special lecture*. 
In the fall and spring trips are made to Chicago. J ° J* 

theatn metimee include journeys back-stage. Recently w 



it* 
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LANGUAGE, LITERATURE AND SPEECH ARTS Gx 

icCIub l» a Katharine I :i in Roilw w . ,. 

. , ( 'hut in End oj tr. J ' 

The li""" : nity of Delta P t« it 

berahipeach Bpnng from thorns ol the Junior m,.i Su 
ccptiona] work m gandprodi 

Equipmj 

Equipment includes Q stage of professional size, drc ting n 
ellenl ritchboard, portable spots, B rip Lighu 

i ,ii borders and foots in three colon, all on dim 
perty room and b workshop whew scen< rj u buill and 

ib owm it- costumes. Whil 
be facilities aw adequate for many types of product i<, ri . 



ft i 1 1 i> < .,: in Si'u.c m fi\ 



31 . 

•/ ' Apprf uition 33 . . 



.11 M<»i: \] \R 

dSbiostbn 

CrtditM Count* f'rtdiu 

. 'J 8pwi-ii 32 . 2 

1 Soeech 34 2 



Motives 



2 
3 
3 
2 

U 



•nation 34 

J Mi.-::-:. .f| 32 

'Modern ^T^pitgfl 

■ 
■ 



16 



First S> io mi 

rut 

I 

13 

17 

• ire 11 

Elective* 



SENIOR YEAR 

Skcond Semcotse 

' > . d\u Course* Credits 

2 Speech It 

3 Art History tfl 3 
3 Eiudbh Lit' 12 3 
3 •Modern l-anjcuage 
2 Elective 

16 "« 

Two years of modarn language, preferably French, are required. U tin* 
uaouothasDcen taken In high school! other I Native* may be subrtitutad. 

11-12- -SPEECH A brimming enwrs*' in l)rani:itir Art for students 
mand Preparatory School Voice and Pfcntomu 
requent opportunities to appear informal!] 

an aud; 

Two hours per wti, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 
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31 — FlJNDAMKNTALB OY SPEECH. I his IS a foundation for n u Kr 

speaking, interpretation, and acting. Breathing, t! 
approach to enunciation, nta ol tone production, th<» , 

of emotion to speech; posture; rhythm; oral exercises with 

jxrehrs liefnrt- tin- cl:iss; ifwssigneij Tvjfo, 

\ prerequisite for all other oour* 



Tu 



'o trtii 



If. 



individual conferences, 
private instruction. 

Ttvo hours per week, first semester. 

32 LlTKHAHY iNTEUritLTATION. A :-tud_V Of IIIO.,,; .- 

and ideas as exp I bj the i>oct, novelist or dramatist, 
interpret in a creative manner the beauty in literatun ^ 

of the voice as an instrument of interpretation l.\ ri- 

i >ramatio Monologues, Modern Ami heihort 

ry offer material for study. Prerequisit 

of Speech. 

Two hours per week, second semester. Two cttiiu, 

33_Appliki> PuNDAMBMTALfl 01 Bp Individual n, true- 

tion in classes limited to six. For students who are majoring m 
Speech, or those needing speech correction. The con-, j 
to help the beginning int with problems of diction, bodily «> 

ordinal io: I interpretation. Preferably taken in oonjui 

with course 31, Fundamentals of Speech. Open to juniors and geniorj 
Two hours per week, first semester. One a 

34 -En i Mi-oitANEODs Speakin-'-.. The organizing of public 
opinion through speech. Study of the impulses goyormng 
behavior Organization of speech material. Assumed ,.,-;:.- 
ConstAnt drill in speaking from the platform. Prerequisite, coune 
31, Fundamentals of Speech. 

Two hours per week, second semest/r. Ttco credits. 

41-42— Play Production. A beginning course open on! 
seniors In the first semester history of the theater and a stirrers! 
the practical problems of scene construction, light >ng, cortume, 
makeup and scene design, assigned readings, required notebook* 
In the second semester lectin, lateral reading and laboratog 

exercises in direct.- 1 acting. Each student is reuuin-d tomato 

Xfpplyin^^ 

act plav. Each student d.reets a one-act play. Throuj 
vear'memU-rs of the daSi are assigned to im** ^""» 
public productions thus receiving eal training in stay. 

bent, lighting, and costume. Rrareqwmte, E undamentals of ^ 

3L rwo lectures and one two-hour **"&*&*££*£ 
stmtstfrs. 



LANGUAGE. LITERATURE AND SPEECH ARTS 6c 
MVID1 U [MBracOTIOh K» \ . 

ore who expect • 

-n. Advanced intei c £ r . 

parati. rocitu] material. Not , 

•- will be granted for work in thuoou 

half-hour Us son, and a minimum of five hours per week spent 
in study and practice, either semester. Two credits each semester. 

P1.0 Prodi gtu . 

trho ni.ri with the Play Production Clan foroxorci tagc 

r, (in. I in acting and directing I 
1 '<■ I 1 partici| ..,, un ,| | 

m :: the Uident directed one acta Any itudi 1 1 
, ihe director for membership in this cImb. 

One evening meeting per week. No credit. 




PHYSICAL SCIENCES AND 
MATHEMATICS 

ASTRONOMY 

43— Descriptive Astronomy, a descriptive and cult 
course dealing with the principles of the science of astronomy v^ 
mathematical approach. Includes tin* motion of the earth r»i ' 
to the 8 tars, the characteristics of the sun, stars, and nebulae and Ik* 
structure of the universe. Open to all seniors and to juniors u 
approval by the instructor. *** n 

Three hours per urek, first semester. Three cred\ 

CHEMISTRY 

31-32 Gsneral CraaneTBY, Principles and non-metallic i 
menta Metals ami qualitative analysis An introductioi 
istry. A study of fundamental princin f characb 
elements, of compounds important technically or of interest in .ua y 
life. The course aims to develop an understanding htwsof 

physical science, and of the chemical phenomena in nature and in 
modern environment, ami to brin^ about an appreciation of th* 
contributions of science to the age in which we live, and to i 
the student with "the scientifi itude." Geneml Chemistry ie 
prerequisite to specialisation in home economics, nursing, n 
<»r any of the sciences. It ia also of practical and cultural vsli 
students interested in acquiring a general education. High school 
physics and two years of high school mathematics are desirable 

cqui<ites. Open to juniors and seniors. Continuous throughout 
the year. 

Two class meetings and three two-hour laboratory meetings per 

week % both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

41— Organic Chkmistuy. An introductory course which aims 
to acquaint the student with the fundamental principles of organic 
chemistry and with its application. Prerequisite, Chemistry 31-32. 
Open to seniors. 

Two class meetings and three two-hour laboratory periods per vwi, 

first semester. Four credits. 

PHYSICS 

21-22— Elementary Physics. A course aiming to offer to the 
student explanations of common phenomena in daily life, an 
understanding of the laws which control these, and to acquaint th< 
student with scientific method. Although the mathematical side 
of the subject is not reelected, emphasis is laid upon the applications 
of the principles of p - in modern environment, twequwt^ 
two years of high school mathematics. Elective for freshmen and 
sophomor . 

Three class meetings and two two-hour laboratory periods per ueit 

both semesters. Four cuixU ' 
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MATHEMATICS 

•jhc oourse* in mathematics aim to prepare the st^U-nt for 
advanced study in mathematii £ng of mathematics 

1 ol «i kw mora efficient work in the various field 

finana , science, art and engineering, and to de ■ 

p a method <>f thinking and solving piol il be uwful in 

11-12— I*' ^ Ni Gbombtbt. a study of straight-line figures, 
, iMTiM'ndiculare, circles, similar polygon . areaaof p 
-uhir polygon 

it hours per week, both semester;. Four credits each semester. 

i;i _[4 — Second Ykak Alqebill A review of firsl ilgebra, 

relation, graphs, variation, exponents, lical, 

tic equations, radical equations, iua- 

tiinomi:tl theorem, logarithm, and the trigon 

triangle. Work of the firel semester covers required work for 

nt _ who], year is recommended for I Board 

Four hours per week, both semesters. Four credits each semesur. 

16— Modern Business Phocbpuus. The purpose of thin 
course is to develop in the student the ability to undci 

, -Am- use and value of mathematics in t! 
anfl in dafly life. Special topic* considered are pi 

and commercial discounts; the work of the 

1,11k, including the clearing house; the onn I thrift; 

tin K money; the stock exchange; life insurance 

cs; taxes and revenues; and I ■ Mations with foreign 

■3. Open to freshmen and sophomoi 

Four hours per week, second semester. Four credits. 

18— SOUD Gkomctry. Lines, plants, and angles in spar* 

B, and spheres with computation 

of irfaces and volumes. 

Four hours per *//*, second semester. Four credits. 

31— Trigonomktuy. Trigonometric functions of angles, reduc- 
tion formulas, fundamental identities, radian measure, inverse 
functions, equations, and the solution of triangles. 

Three hours per With, first semester. Three credits. 

cou kMKBiu. A study of variables, f^ctw^w^ 

ofequatio: .mini theomn, progression.,. ^S^fSt 

lions, combinations, partial fractions, determinants, and i a rw 

Three hours per tceek, second semester. Three creatts. 



SECRETARIAL STUDIES 

Secretarial training la an asset t<> any student. It mayb# 
most useful entering wedge to a d -ition or it m 

into a vocation itself, depending on the fundamental in; 
abilitiea ol the possessor. 

Lower division students receive credit for shorthand and tvpm* 
For students who aim at secretarial proficiency court 
11-12 and Typing 21-22 should lx> taken at the same tin 



and s 



Upper division students may register for the in tyr>in» 

shorthand, and they will receive credit for the work. The 






is considered B standard One and not an extra, and the n« r 

preparation, examinations, and grades will be rigidly mninb 

Upper division students who have had some training ii 
and shorthand mav take the advanced course, Typing 

ihy 41-42. This course offers opportunity to -lev. lop in 
ability in the use of the typewriter in office practice. 

The following C UggQSted for upper division 

affording the cultural background necessary for s private secretary 
together with some experience in office pra< 



Suggested CotrBSE For Upper Division* 



Cqw mi 



\IOR YEAR 
»T Semester Second Semester 






English Composition 31 3 
; Language 

tory 31,33 3 

Typing and Stenography i 



Course* 

English Composition 32 

! language 

Science 

History 32, 34 

Typing and Stenography 



Qn& 



SKN10R YEAR 



FlKHT Sr.M&«TER 



Courses 



Cr$dii$ 



English 41 3 

Foreign Language 3 

Psychology 41 3 

Economics 41 3 

Advanced Stenography and 

Typewriting 41 '- 



Second Semester 
Courses CW 



English 42 

ign Language 
Education 42 

Sociology 42 

Advanced Stenography and 
Typewriting 42 
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U-12 K< AKySTTOooRAm TI rse cmbiaces the 

J prmaptee of the Grew V8 tom 0! ihorthaad with 
. ial emphasis upon l-nn forms and w ' • 

• "; 7 :,, V! tetteMmUi^. Shorthand penmanship drift 
,m V 4 'ii daily. No credit 15 nvt-n fur thi< miir*. 



, tr ■: -. ana wiiMnuiy. Shorthand penmanship drilft 
pven daily. No a D tor tl triUfl 

irrentiywitb typewriting 21-22, P .rouahlv 

sd type ana aimed at individual n n<l pmu, , 

a* a daily feature of the work. Additional practice and 
oj the assignment an introduced into the claj 

:*r Ao«" /*r »<vi f £o/A semesters. Four credits each semester. 



21-22— Elkmxntart Ttpewbi A 00 .| to 

1( -i and drill the Btudcnl in the technic oi typewriting and the 
.:> of form and arrangement of transcript. Inclt 

■.. ral parte of the machine; mastery of the keyboard by touch; 

and drills for speed and accuracy. The material* used are 
ny article letters, telegrams. rough drafts, ar 

iment, certificates of incorporation, mils, and other legal foi 

Four class meetings and four one-hour practice periods per ueek t 
both semesters. Four credits each semester. 



23-24— Advanced Si lapht and Ti p jewki t in o, The ob- 

of this course is to increase speed in taking dictfi 
scribing short-hand notes on the typcwritei A ]>■ 

ru to a study of secretarial duticfl and office hi A- igned 

consists of practice in phrasing u y, tram on of 

dictationj preparation of assigned letters, and other related fi 

upon certain portions of the assigned work are frequently 
:; and material prepared out of class is strictly grade 
Four hours per week. Four credits each semester. 

31-32— Beginning Stenography. An elementary course for 
college students. 

Four hours per week, both semesters. Two credits each semester. 

33-34— Beginning Ttp ewh it in o. An elementary course for 
collt 1 identa. 

Four class meetings and four one-hour practice periods per week, 
both semesters. Two credits each semester. 

41-42— Advanced Stenography and Ttpbwritino. Similar 

to course 23-24 above. 

Four hours per week. Two credits each semester. 
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understanding of things aa they are is to i«- found in the h 

past. Other courses are concerned primarily with 
of forces generally known a** the industrial revolution un , 
ial and political institution*. Eventually it is hoped 
student will have an appreciation of the major social pr,,l 
present day and not only will b« eager to receive the rich h. 
the race but will also I>e enabled to contribute to its enrichli 



HISTORY 

11-12— MODKBW EUBOPBAN HlBTORY. An element -ay com* 

for lower division students. The tirst half ifl a study of Wot.,., 
Europe from the reign of Louis XIV to 1789. International : 

nfluenoed by dynastic rivalries and revolutionary movements of 
the period arc .studied. Thi md part covers from 1789 to the 

present. Political and economic influences are traced in < 

ul asarenlso the international relations which culminated is 
World War. 

Four hours per week, both semesters. Four credits each semt, 

21-22 American Bistori and Government, The purpose 
of the unified course in Am- history and government i, 

integrating as closely as possible the stpiy of our d 
with an account of our political institutions. Two reasons may b* 
given for attempting to ao this. In the first place a Iur^e portfc 
the information in both courses is the same. It is believed, then 
that inste the time being used for the mere repetition <> 
material, it micht well be used for a broadening and <u< pemngof 
the content studied. In the second place such a course make, 
a greater insight and understanding of our political institi:* 
through the presentation of the historical background of our federal 
and state governmental structure. 

I n order to realize these objectives a workbook has been i comoiW 
bv the instructor. Tins workbook contains an outline of the sub* 

c and is used as the guide for study and class <'^ u f lon \. b £ 
eific refc: to a text and other references are used to ennch tf* 

irse . heck on the student', mastery oi the inrijnal, ■» 

problems and . are so deekned Itt to ^^,3* 

knowledge of the oontenl but also the ability to understand and to 
Co the various facts studied. 

Fir. hours ptr week, both semesters. Four credits each semcs.tr- 
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81-32— Moi»mcn hi uoh u HmronY. A study of the history 
f Europe from th- nth century to - t . Rivalry for 

, .1 poe* j; eontftitutionolin in England; th. | ,-h 

Revolution a and reaction in the first ball of the nine- 

cM»Iouiai d.vdopment and i cpu ion irni*. 
jnddcrnocracj . industrial revolution; modern Bui 
conflicting interests at home and abroad; the World War, I rid 

[crncnt, and the diaann conference. Collateral nvimje 

^d special reports; map work. Either half of the oouibq may I 

Thee hours per week, both semesters. Thru credits each semester. 

i IU8B History, a i English history fiom the 

[toman occupation through the World War. Political, social, relig- 
■ and economic elements in tfa adish peoj 

• ud's colonial development and imperial problems her advao 
.urld power; alliances and ent the World War rind j>o«t- 

blcme. Parallel readings, ind lal reiseareh studies, i 
i lithe r half of the com . be elected 

Three hours per week, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 

35— History and Literature or ran Old Testaheni An 
ductioD to the history and literature of the Old Testament, with 

lasifl on the contribution of the prophets to the developing 
ab of the Hebrew people. Not offered in 193&-39, 

Two hours per week, first semester. Two credits. 

36 — History and Literature or tmk New Testament. A 

.v of the life and teachings of Jesus and tin- development 

rf the Christian Church during the first and second centuries. Not 

rt-d in 1938-39. 

TtffC hours per week, second semester. Tuo credits. 

47-48— Introduction to Art History. This course aims 
primarily to give a survey of the history of art from the ear) 
times to the present day as a foundation for subsequent pel 
courses. It traces the development of style, emphasizing in the first 
r sculpture and architecture and in the second semester 
painting. It deals also with general art principles and to mow 

ue of such knowledge in the development of taste and obei 
and in the ''valuation of the art of the present day. Uctura 
I by collateral readings, term papers, and the rtudy 
of numerous reproductions. Either semester may be taken a: 
but the entire course is recommended. A year of history in the 
upper division is recommended. 

Three hours per week, both semesters. Three credits each semester. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

41— -GenbbalFbtchoiiOOT. A general survey of the fad. 
mental life with special attention to the problem of learning 4 
series ol ten simple experiment ve to intnulmv tin ' - * 

the scientific aspects of die subject, 

77br/s Aottrz p^r tr<v£, ^r^/ semester. Three ereik 



ECONOMICS 

41 — General Eoonoioos. A course designed to orient tl* 
student in • of the fundamental economic principles and mtht 

problems of moden Mimic society. Topics particular!} 

are the development of the present economio order and : 
teristies of the present economic order as private property liatH? 
on free private enterprise and the profit motive, interdepend 
and specialisation, prices, financial control, and world mar! 

Three hours per week, first semester. Three credits. 



SOCIOLOGY 
13-14— Homb and CoMMiMTv Probl The course pre- 

sentS vari Of present-day American life and institute :. 

The relation of the home to the economic, social, educational, :nA 

[C problems Of the commonwealth, and th.- responsibiht; 
homemaker t e problems are emphasized. 

Four hours per week, both semesters. Four credits each semester. 

42— IxTRODrcroKY Sociology. This course is a staidy of the 
previa social order in contrast to tb order which ri 

process of displacing, i.e. the pre-.mln.tnal sooid oider. it nchifti 
such topics as population, the technological base, roan and to 
,n %Sm JR social bei Bocial group, and .ns mutKW 

in modern siaety, racial and cultural diversity, human nature, and 
the various problems arising from social change. 

Three hours per week, second semester. Three ere Ul 
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EDUCATION 

indents who complete the oouraee in education and fulfill 
other rcqu"<'n«iits will Ih* ncr amended for the Hlinou Limited 
• School < !crtifi< fhich pern .r, any ol the 

o grades. H nendation for the Appropriate < 

will bo made al 

To obtain the certificate which is valid for four yean of ug 

iperviaioiij il is dj implet 

in the upper d a, iw folkm 

Courses Credits 



r Natural Science o 

History *>r Social Science 6 

Introduction to BdocstJoo 42 , 3 

logy 41 3 

■ imic i >. • -UuiHl Dni '»iic 

tool Mualc Methods, Bi rancou* Speak. 

i Introduction to the Arts . . 31 

Tottd .. m 

42— Introduction to Education. A bri mary of I 

history of education in America followed by a 

pli :iM*> «>f its development. In addition, attention is given to prob- 

,- of instruction And school org.--: n. 

Three hours per week, second semester. Three credits. 

43— PRACTICE in TsaCGONQ. An introduction to the pr 

problems of classroom teaching. Organisation, routine, schoolroom 

hygiene, discipline, lesson types, the ftsmgnmftnt, methods oi ids, 

imilar topics will idiird FYequent observations mwbwl- 

ro, editions and procedures arc made by means of detail"! 

((n outlines. This course is prerequisite to course 44, 

..■tiec in Teaching. 

Two hours per week, first semester. Ttco credits. 

-Practice in TbachWO. A systematically arranged pro- 
cedure in the acquisition of experience in tad** By agr. 
wit! the Mount Canoll una Pubbc Schools, pr • ive 

lirn . fa :-,mr- » 

Observation of yanoustypca pi iing 

rrSuSwillbefollowedbysu^ J«J& 

£ T00m p m f instruction and this in r rn followed^ 

responsiblbty for the rcctatum. Quizzes 
ar ions follow each phase of acquired experience 

Three hours per week, second semester. Three credits. 



THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 



PURPOSE 



wnuui fcruues. ine aim is to provide Hie DJEQest type Of inatri 
in lhr.se pre-junior oollege years so as to make adequate prenaj* 

for the broader range of studies (bat are then- available ui in* 



This division of the School consists of the ninth and tent! 
school grades. The aim is to provide the highest type of m-tnl r 

u>rs arc of junior college grade, no distinction being madcTntho °" 
vision of instruction for students of cither ^roup. 

In recognition of the characteristic needs of this group n* 
provision is made in residence hall, class, and social organixati<r 
to secure the optimal development of each individual. At 
time free association with older students whose qualities of I 
are more completely developed is provided. ™ 

ADMISSION 

Students who have completed the eighth grade of the elementary 
school or two years of the junior high school may lx? admitted 
examination. Evidence of the amount and quality of work don* 
as certified by the principal of the school last attended b litfc* 

of entrance. On account of the rule requiring small - 
who are irregular in their preparation may be admitted providing 
their irregularity has been caused by conditions which are remediable. 

MARKING SYSTEM 

The system of grading students is identical with that used in 
junior college. See page 28. 

GENERAL RULES 

Rules and regulations of a general nature which are described 
in the junior college section of the catalogue apply also to Preparatory 
School students. In addition certain regulations apply only to 
Preparatory School students. 

EXPENSES 

A registration fee of twenty dollars is required when the applica- 
tion is submit ted. The name of the applicant is then entered officially 
in the roster of new students. This amount is later credited to the 
semester fee. If for any reason withdrawal becomes n< ■ - r 
the ; ration fee will be refunded providing notification reach** 

the ol before August 1 and January 1 of the first and second 

semesters, respectively. 

Tuition and living, including board, room, and laundry* 

fortheyear $ '„^ 

Tuition for day student* • *»- w 
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TERMS 01 i'AYMKXT 

All fees are payable v in u'lvuncc. Tb tit of the 

registration card is necessary before si 
[nutted i" cl All accounts of whatever nature o 

,1 in full before the final examinations at tl « of i 

i, January 29, 1938. and June 6, 1938, for the fall and spring 
U?re, respectively. Stud enter for tb I I 

cginning of the second semester will pay at the rat* of four 

I and U'irty dollars. 

The annual fee of $725 includes all expenses Ordinarily 
For a description of what is included »ec page 32. 



HOUSE STUDENTS 

Due on or before September U, 1938 

For thfl Iinst semester .1430.00 

The twenty dollars registration fee will be credited on this payment 

1 toe January 1, 1939, and payable not later than 

January 31. For the second semester .... .$^95.00 



DAY STUDENTS 

Due on or before September 14, 1938 

For the first swnttrter .1100.00 

Duo January 1, 1939, and payable not later than 

January 31. For the second semester .siw.w 



Rooms in the living halls are commonly designed to accommo- 
taSrtlSsS Single rooms, when available, may I 

TX n A charge of thirty doUars per semester is made for 

single occupancy. 



COURSES OF STUDY 

Definition of Terms 

The unit of measurement is the high Bchoo] unit \ unit * 
the amount of credit given when » in a given Mihiect* 1 *^ 1 

five times p*'r week for a year of thirty->i\ weeks, each daini ' 
extending over a period of fifty minutes, A student norma);. 

four subjects and earns four units per year. ' * lU( *ifca 

Numbering of Courses 
Courses are numbered from 1 to 10. An odd number nsnifL. 

thai the course fa taught in the first semester; an even nurlt 

signifies that it is taught in the second Bern 

ENGLISH 

The objective of the Preparatory School English comae i* in 
cultivate a love of good Literature and to encourage the habit 
reading with discrimination. Emphasis is placed also upon aconxt 
foundation in structure, punctuation, sentence form, :m«l paragraph, 
ing. Standardised teste in Literature, composition, and grammar 
are given from time to time. 

1-2— First- Year English. A large number of selections &r* 
studied in class, and much reading outside of class is encouraged. 
The reading of one biography and one book of travel if 
ii semester. Drill work is given in grammar, punctuation, 
ami sentence structure. Themes are written at least one.- a Wl .,, ■ 
Required of all finn year students. 

Daily, both semesters. One-half unit each semester. 

3-4— Second-Year English. A continuation of the Fir>t-Year 
work, including study of selections in class, much readim 
class, and mure advanced work in grammar, punctuation, and 
sentence structure. Themes are written at least once a The 

study of mythology is made as a preparation for subsequent work in 
literature. * Required of all second-year students. 

Daily, both semesters. One-half unit each semester. 

LATIN 

The preparatory school course is planned to develop in the 
student the mastery of forms and a concise method of attack 
makes for I curate translation and intelligent understanding 

of the classics. 

The first two years are taken by many students who do not 
continue in the subject. For this reason Latin I and II 
90 as to form a well-rounded unit in themselves. The aims are. 
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togiyetoea^MtajpwofUw principles ol ,,.,„„, 

ucture which wiflbe ,„,,, i, ;i , m ,„ £ JJJ 

-<■"»■«. to mm,,, th, .lu.Ut's uhih,, :j( V3 

'" hcr r own i-'^^v;- rhifl i- bed through 

' ' pwllels, and emphasis on den 
the important place ol the 'lassies in English literal 
jp the studont gain a famili with the men, 

of one of the world a p tioru Course* £3 

. ;lt i,f_v minimum university entranoe requirement* in fori 
languages. 

1-2 wtart Latin. Thorough training in fori 

rv oi simple rules of syntax. Rj 
limplo graded materials such as myths, plays, and of Eton 

rive practaoe in applying grammatical principle*. Writing 
j | fttin, 

Daily* both semesters. One-half unit each semester. 

3-i at Brief review of elementary forma of syntax. 

Thorough drill in subjunctives. Internum ding of m 

p preparatory to Caesar. Selection from Cflu Bar's Gallic Ware. 
Writing of Latin baaed on text. Collateral reading and r< -porta. 

Daily, both semesters. One-half unit each semester. 

FRENCH 

L-2— Beginning Pbcnch, Constant practice in oral work 
through dictationj reading, phonograph records. Aura] training, 

tall Of grammar. (Jradcd n-adintr. :-" ! n atcd as to attempt 
itudent U) grasp the directly from the language 

If. Careful presentation of new material. 
Daily, both semesters. One~half unit each semester. 

MATHEMATICS 

1.2 — Fir6T-Yka.ii Algebra. This course includes po itive and 
negative numbers, graphs, fundamental operations, lin 
products, factoring, fractions, fractional equations, BunuJtam 
equations, quadratic equations, verbid problems, ratio and propor- 
tion. 

Daily, both semesters. One-half unit each semester. 

3-1— Plank Geometry. A study of straight line figures, paral- 
lels, perpendiculars, circles, similar polygons, areas of polygons and 
. regular polygons. 
Daily, both semesters. One-half unit each semester. 
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HISTORY 



1— Ancient History. 



A brief consideration of prv-hi«t ■ 
bfe and a study of Greek ami Etonian life, with two aims: tu t ti 7* 

understanding what history is; and second, to obtain a U-wLi * 

the contributions of ancient jk ■- iples to the j> 

tion. Mllla - 



Daily, first semester. 



One-halj 






2 -Mbmsval Citiluation. A .survey of medieval life to ih* 
iod of Louis XIV, with studies of such customs, in 



JHTHKl vi* WWUin -v t » , mini DHIUJVB »-*» OUV.ll tliBUHin, U1BI 

personalities :>- will thmw light on the development 

institutions. 



em 



Daily, second semester. 



One~half 






3-4 — Modern European Bistort. An elemental :r ^ 

Tho first half is a study of Western Europe from tin q| \ m ^ 

XIV to 1789. International relations as influenced by ilvn^fa 
rivalries and revolutionary movements of tin- period. 
part covers from 1789 to the present. Political and n 
influences are traced in considerable detail as are also the intin 
relations which culminate*! m the World War. 

Daily, both semesters. One half unit each semester. 



SCIENCE 

1-2 — Physiology and Hy»;ik\k. The aim of the course is to 
give a general knowledge of the structure and hygiene of the body. 
It includes a study of the digestive, circulatory, respiratory, and 
nervous systems, Four recitation periods and one labors rwd 

per week. Continues throughout the year. 

Daily, both semesters. One-half unit each semester. 



PIANO 

1-2 — Elkmj:m\uv Piano I. Foundation work; Gurlitt, Opus 
82, Bk. 1; Berens, Opus 70; Bcrtini, Opus 166; Loeschorn, Opu 
Bk. 1: Krausc, Opus 25; and additional elementary pieces. 

Two half-hour lessons and five hours practice per week. 

One-quarter unit each semester. 

3-4— Elkmkntaky Piano II. Lcmoine, Opus 37; I-oeschoro, 
Op I; Divernoy, The School of Mechanism; Kunx, Two- 

Part Canons; easy pieces; teehnic. 

Tuo half-hour Ussons and five hours practice per tceek. 

One-quarter unit each semester. 



AND PREPARATORY SCUM! 

VOICE 

I- m;, 7 yWi ' A study of the f undamental. of 

tfa control and c I q development , r and 

, arpegi d enunciation. . 

Concone, Bieber and others. 

0h/ '/<*" W//l«»* per week. One-quarter unit each semester. 

maicv VoicxlL Further at tea ti <ntotonc 

(opmenj and breathing. Vocalises ! I'anofka 

Simple songs arc chosen from clawic.il and modern 

One class meeting per week. One-quarter unit each semester. 

ART 

11-12 — Graphic Ahts. He purpose of tin 
pr. nr rnliz<'<l type "f art training Lndispenaabk during th'' high sol 
- Drawing from 1j tad memory, and Bculp' 

cast* ifl od. Color is used intermittently as tt 1 for it 

in illustration and composition. ( 1 problems in 

^n and lettering incorporating simple advertising lay-out u-ch- 

given in 'lance with gn)iip interest and ability. 

ii- emphasizing harmonious r ipe of liar, and 

:: ,-, il y an important part in the ycar'n pr 

Principles of perspective are employed u they an- needed in 
illustration. landscape sketching, and life drawing, Problems in 
tume design and theatrical design are dev< loped to ci 

f the foundation work iu drawing and illustration. Illustrated 
on History of Art from cla^ One 

. Note books and outside readings required 

One class meeting and four two-hour studio periods per week, both 
semesters, four credits each senr::?*. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

1-2 Physical Education. Required of all first~y<ar students. 
Four periods per week, both semesters. One-quarter unit for the year. 

84— PHYSICAL Education. Required of all seconder 
dents. 
Four periods per week, both semesters. One-quarter unit for the year. 
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S'l \'T REGULATIONS 

Residence halls— Students bom out of town are required ' 
s, unless reatding with near relatives, to occupy n 



cases, unless residing witii near relatives, to occupy '. ln &H 

dence halls. Students living on the campui avoid many 
dons, come into el with the life of the Bel Jh 

more likely to regard the school v tium- 

their bes< efforts. They are led to cultivate a health 
ii.-r. Not Infrequently th< and most lasting n 

life are derived from its associations. 

Rules for house students are furnished on entrance In gen* i 
they provide for such order and behavioi tedi 

Cultured home. The students in the Junior College h; 

government under a constitution adopted by themselw 
proved by the Faculty, Preparatory School pupil 
undaries of the campus in recreation houi 

The rooms are designed to be Occupied by two students, Kr, 
exti charge of thirty dollars each iter ts made for a sinj& 

room or a - room. All rooms are furnished with 

('6 feet x 6 feet 3 inches), pillows (20 inc 

chest of drawers, and window shades. The wind- ■ , .. ■ 

tope of the chests of drawers 88 x if* inches. Students fo 

ntg* (if desired), bedding ting a mattress pad, curtain < 

six napkins (tS inches square) and napkin ring, cup, fork, and jp^ 
(for use at spreads and pienies). It is also reeommniJfd tkm 
provide themselves with a hot-tcatcr bottle, an umbrella, and h 
dking shoes. 

Students are required to euro for their own rooms, i)i 
when classes are in on the rooms must in- dean and in oxd 
eight o'clock. 

\s a pn -a against fire, the use of matches and elect 

de\ ibited in students 1 rooms. Electric plates andirons 

are pro\ ided at convenient 1 1 

Dress— Definite rules for dn^s are not prescribed] dress is 

expi S Of individuality. It is suggested! however, that in tic 

tiOD of clothing and sh04 standards be observed : suitability and 

n t- an Cted to come supplied with - ; • 

9 which meet the requirements for general wear, sporty aad 

social functions. For school wear, sweaters and skirts, and one 
frocks of material suited to the season have been found satisfactory. 
A ample, but appropri >r dinner is expected. < ' 

a semi-formal or dinner dress is needed; and for forn ool face- 

ning dress appropriate to the age of the stoidenl :- cssentuL 
A white sports dress is needed at Commencement time and for : 

i organizations. The same rule of simplicity and suitability 
applies to shoes. High heels are out of place on the campus . .-.* 
for evening. For even" day and for walking, plain, well-ma* 
sports oxfords with low or medium heels are best. 
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Bi 



" t ' wl ' u ; h /'" ,U ' laundry should bo 

ttftn d ahould l,..un, I.,,,, rapes WniX 

,. nu, th,,mt,, Jh 

..:,-, oiluvnt any tame and he cost chaixNl to the >tu, •: ' 
, v r, ; uM-ount Ih name tape* will 
.nt'shome or to the school, as roq .Jjjj 

derably below commercial chargi A . 

mi- is granted each studenl An amount of laundry ii 
will be charged to the student's book-store account 

ihfMts Students are expected to attend oil school ex 

! not to a ■ their daughters I :«d b<y 

i worl in entirely completed at vacations; suet) sis are 

panted l be full work continue to the hour of cl 
(oil wi.rk b at the hour of opening liter mnfc 

| .ns. 

student may under any circumstances leave town without 
permission previously obtained bom the Dean on written finest 
parent. Reasonable week-end al sred 

■ should be add re ss e d directly I mand in 

/ irrespondence. Fuqutnt absences interfere with tht studies and 
ih of the student concerned and also disturb rk of other 

students t seriously diminishing the efficiency of the instructors. ' 

Guests — Parents who come to Inspect the College, or who 
brin* tln-ir daughters, are particularly welcome A moderate 
charge is made for meals and lodging, when notified in advance, 
-units will t>o made for the entertah friends of 

illugc not to exceed three days at one time. Students 
not excused from any regular school duty on account of guests. 

Allowances— Extra vagancc in the use of money is discouraged. 
<1 to give their daughter! isonable cnoni 

allowance. Banking facilities are furnished by the business office 
aefit of student depositors. 

Telephones — The use of the telephone is restricted, b 

of students. All conversations are [united to parents and 
lined to n mrs. Communication by telep] < 

^raph is subject to approval by the Dean. 

Express and telegrams- All express and I :ns should be 

in care of the School and should be prepaid to avoid delay. 

Ptt ns— Special n for permit & any kind should 

e from the parenl to the Dean direct, not through the student. 

I written request has been made t<> the Dean and direct answer 

has been received, parents should not consent to request- pus, 

Dg suspension <>f School regulations. 

Secret Societies— All secret societies are forbidden. 



CALENDAR OF EVENTS 

1937-38 

Sept. 13 — President Culver and Josephine gave a luncheon for the officers** 
Students' Association and the Christian Service League 
sponsors at Sawyer 11 mac. ^ty 

The Faculty were entertained at a six o'clock dinner at Sawyer H 

Sept. 15— Parents, students and Faculty were guest* of ri»tt lri Rm.l 

League at a tea on opening da ' r ' : ^ 

Sept. 18 The I <iguo sponsored a reception for the new students. Tv. 

gucnU furnished u program of stunts and muslo. [ '' 

Sept 10 -Dr. Culver spoke at the first Vesper Ben 

Sep' lU-tic Association *|m>!: mal dinner. 

Sept. 25— ' The Students 1 Association sponsored group picnics for the em^ 
school, followed by a stunt party in the gym. 

Sept. 26— Dean Hostetter spolce at Vespers on the life »»f Frances Wood Shim* 

Oct. '2 -The dubs were organised and held their iir>t ga. 

Oct. • newly Initialled ofticcrs of the Christian Service League preseatai 

r plans for the coming year. 

Oct. 7— Pro Musica acted as hostess at a formal dinner in honor of 

Oct. 9— Sidney Montague of the Canadian Mounted Police gave s lecHirt 

"Under Northern Ski' 

Oct. 10 — The Vesper speaker was the Reverend BL Potter Whitney. Raefer 
of the Episcopal church of Savanna, Illinois. His subject was, "Tctfitf 
Friendship." 

q c ^ # \,\ — The College Seniors wen- hostess es at s fonnal dinner In honor of two 
artiste, M» P. W ' ;vml ll, ' r *° n Harry Fursi of Freeport, 

Oct i$ — Open House Night SI and faculty Visited all the dormitorw 

ail , ittractive room in each. 

Oct 17 M; M rgueritc K Svlla of the Chicago Settlement wasgucstattk 
first Sunday Buffet suppe ■ •• spoke at Vespers on the work of the Mttie- 

mant and a" large group of students met her afterward in West Hall Lounjt 

Oct. IS— A group of students were entertained at a tea at the home of the arti*. 
Mr.-. P. \v. Punt) In Preeport 

Oct 28 Mr- Karl Boehr of Chicago spoke at Vespers on her travels in Maka 
her lecture, "Rainbow over Mexico. ' 

Oct 24— I *n interesting one with the opening of the FaU An 

exhibit taking place K Vwbm * 

painting e. »of Mel dl out on Uu* campus, w-fflk 

XtVcsper Hal N-rr-n of the First Baptist Church, JanesriDe. 

3 .. 'Religion In Education'. 

Oct. 25— The fall Gymkhana was held at Colehour Stable* 

Oct 28— The College Juniors were hostesses at a formal dinner. 
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Oct. ^ The Jiwlor CoU«?c ] .-annual Halloween oertv In tl M 

Oct 31— Mia» Adeline Howklneon gave a pj 

""""- acffifi B 1< Campbell and MiasJe*', 

-he met Mala Mmbcn ol ^ Uic p,,^ 

claeaea attended a J by Haral 

ki*o Dally Tribow BJ topi 'What Make* Newi™ 

Kor-ll- Irt Club iponjored a formal d Dr.H m D^kerof 

Davenport, Iowa, gave an siterdianer *poech on " Hohhiee/ 1 

13 Thfl rijjf' ntc team from thr 8! . ■ I . 

Liner in the fimt iwlnuninf mi • * year. 

11 Dr. Bt«wart W. ^-Urlland apike at VnjwnMjn hil work as Pren 
of [ioooln Memorial University, Harrogate, Trnnesaee. 

. . 30 AY. had our tirnt movie show b IfetceU Hall, "Black Beauty 

a Army Etuts told of In r life at O* '-rcauaicl ol the part the 

liad played a* the Virgin Mary in the Passion Play. Her Ulk wan illustrated 
Midcs. 

Soy. 25— The Thanksgiving Hockey Game resulted in a tie. The Dramatic 
Club Play brought to a close the day'* festivities. 

it Th« aaditbit <>f illuminated manuacrfpU was on displ.v 
about a week. 

27— The Junior College Juniors gave the firwt formal prom of the year. 
Over 100jcuc»Uatt--ri-l'-l. 

Mme. (JiMeroy Seutt K.-ivci Ro ItaL 

Dec 4 — Those who did not go with the Boot* and Saddle Club to Chicago to 
the LIveStoek Show attended tbsJi own dubs on the campus. 

Dec. S— Pupils of the Conservatory of Music gave a Recital. 

Dee. 12 -The Dramatic Club and the Glee Club cooperated En ^vmg, "The 
Gifts of the Kin*", a Christina* pageant. 

Dec 16 The Service League sponsored the Christmas dinner and cnt<-rtained 

the an old English I 'mas party. 

Dec. 16— A special train carried moat of us to Chicago and I \ the holiday*. 

Jan. 8— An open night with Jane- Eyre for the CtmpUi movie. 

Jan. 0-Th, Ren Sir. Oeworth, Pastor of l :nunity Church. Savanna, 

arfty aid Other Pail 
Jan. 13-Pro Murica gave a formal dinner with suitable .Woratioo* for 

HowkJnoon. 
Jan iub night again with two bob-sled parties. 

Jan. 16-Leo Schwing. aeoompftnled by Frieda Schwin* gave a Violin ReciuJ- 
Jan th a program of ny mo* m Mctcalf auditorium. 



FRJNi t HIUIK ji fJO£ CPU Hi \ 
Jan 23 Mim A. , 

Jju ' Abfmlu , 

Jan. 30 Hie > AUiflOD, P#*t H*t*t».- 

J, Iftrian v*. 
[Uinota li 

I I I A. Buck] 

J. 

Fob rd»&QMi,aad PHi I 

An Club trip ii. I 

M*j! | 

Mm* I. 13 b, AjtfocUl* Lry Muftjuu. Modem 

Ai 

Mar */it«i : rnaUocal 

Urn to- 

Mux- i. 21 A A B#A ,..- I 

April I H»wk, c4*nU»l y Schuo*»I*r, b*uiti>ne r c{ 

i 

April J 
April 17 I 
April - 
Apri 

.inlay. 
Ma> i ...xiJ pa. 

Ma> 

Muy 21 M-> F«te an«i Rj uool Day. 

May . ^i- 

M;. khaua- 

.o flanfiuvl and Uppw DM** Kffl 

» Day, ftf onetit, 

.mcuociucnt Service, «j 
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REGISTER OF STUDENTS 

FOR THE YEAB 1937-38 

GRADUATES, JUNE, 1987 
Upper Division 

\m.-\s i m i, 1 'i . >.-. . . Chicago, niiooL 

:u, Jam . Re 

EwaLD, Maih. LB1 i . - Chicago, I 

Flack, LORRAINE . (I lll,^ 

I. OMAN, I.-AK; ■ -t«T, Mini 

POX, Hi u.n • ■ • I ■:"■■ trl 

GlBBfl, Vl ... I"" ill,,,,,., 

GURNET, [DA M m.ii . Menil 

Hi dm i i, 1U:u:n . I'laimvill, M 

JO' ■ . JOYCE . Peterson 

Kvnni-:. Jl an ... 

Long, Maky Bavanna, niu. 

Monies. Mauian .... Logansport, Indiana 

NORTON, LUCXLLS Chicago, I ltiooU 

Peters, Ruth Lanark, illinoii 

Phelps, Mart Ja Valley City, North Dakou 

Pov . Ramon a • Perry, Ion 

Price, Kathryn b\\* Island, Illinois 

Rum. DoROTHT • M"'kton, Ilhnoii 

Runt an, Laura Jane • Savanna, IUin 

ndrrs,M • • ■ RoaweU, New Mca» 
, Elisabeth ■ Galena I », 

SPRECHER,B - Mount Carroll, n, 

T- . Mabel • . l 

WetdmaN, Louise . Savanna, hnoii 

vYkidman, LoUBLLA Savanna, Illinois 

Lower Did j ion 

Parry, Constance M Evanston, Illinois 

BoROBBBm • • • Chicago, Ihnois 

Vial™ i * Mruin • Evanston, Illinois 

RADU \, "' Chicago, III mo, 

Sr 1 '' '■ ■■.■.««< 

F^vn AUC^B Oak Park, Mi** 

| :iE&m . •- • Minneapoh, Min, 

< EEL 1 *" • • ' : duS,bS 

nSSSPtei ■ Warner, New Ha.ni-i.. 

SSlm •.•."■ ■ Minneapolis. Minnea* 
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R 'I. Illinois 

Park Ridge, Illinois 

Knox, Lndi 
BHrri? Illinois 

Wflmi tti . Ill 

iCj Indiana 
Whiting, Indiana 
Decatur! UUm 
Groam Pointe, Michigan 
1 • n ton, IHii 
Detroit, Mich ■ • 
Waterloo. Iowa 



JUNIOR COLLEGE, 1037-38 
Perot Bbm 

SENIOR Class 

i, Betty Detroit, Michigan 

BlBl JEN . iVoria, III 

Blow a, .Iaket Monroe, Wueoi 

Betty Chicaj Illinois 

Cobbs, Darrj mm ]),. Moines, Iowa 

Beatrice . ... To! Ohio 

Bwald, Ban r icago, Illir 

. Fkan- .... :'u, Illinois 

man. Hi.AMiii. , . Milledf Illinois 

(iiLVOKK, Joan .... M; Iowa 

■ ;, Janki . Moline, Olio 

\icv, Jeanne ..... Manhattan, Illinois 
Johnson, Betsy ... 

Jones, Margaret ... Mt. Carroll, Ulii 

Klllogo, Eloxse Green Bj oonsin 

Kelly, Patricia Goshen, Indiana 

Kivlan, Paulkkn Evanston, Illinois 

Knokss, Hilda Mt Carroll, Illinois 

Knobbs, Ihkne - Mt. Carroll, Illii 

Mnj Bj Mary Jean .... Mt. Carroll, Illinois 

by, Roth .... La Grange, ulin 

.\.nn ... - Winn- tk:i Illinois 
1'u-mmku, J kan .... Flin Flon, Manitoba, < 

PORTZ, VIKGINIA ... ■ ,> ^ a ? a { II1 T )I 

RrroHiK, Enid .... - ^^-Owa 

Rockj I ( Joan ... . „ Mt Carroll, IIlu 

RoeuoLT, Rcth Ban Claire, \\ isoonsin 

LNCES .-. ■ Oiad™*. I Utnois 

•wick, Marion Evanston, I mois 

u, Alice . - Lanark, Illinois 
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Junior Class 

Abell.Ann . . ,.. 

Bigklow, Bettt NUcb \1 

B.RKETT.MaRY •;', -«RU 

Blodgett, Gladys . . WheaW S 

1J-'-v.N t ancv w,,,,, 1 , Jjg 

BOHKX, JKAX . . WiMlO»,\\ 

Caldwell, DoRonn .... Hammond iTJJ* 

Caa Marion . . S: 

Ci.on-.ii. < .... (JL-ncoe fifiS 

Clougii. Patricia .... tencoe ] 

Uakyanna .... Northvill 
CULVXR, Josei-ihn . Mt I ,!i igJJ 

DbCKJ - JANNB Bcttmd 

Dexsmore, Lorxa .... ! 

Dove, Nadine Marion, 1W 

Dinki.l, Maiuorie Logan»{K)rt, Induua 

.. Mmuouie Chicag.. i: : 

laxcke, Ellen Mt. Carroll, m;^ 

Geldi v, ! .1 cii.le Chii 

Betty Gary, Indian 

(iui-.isoN. Jeanne .... Sav.-.i 

Gbidlet, Mart Jean, .... liocktor.] 

ii.u.im man. Geneva ... . Council Bluffs, low 

Hasm 1 1 , Ai.k e ..... Warner, New Hi 

ELERZBEROj WINTERED Davenport, lowj 

HOLOSN, EDITH ..... Mitchell, Indian! 

ELerCHRR, Betty Jane ..... Goshen. I: 
Kivlan, Eloise ...... Evanston, Illinois 

Knight, Joan Chicago, Illinois 

KRATJFSB, ClaUDIXJ , Markosnn. \\ 

IiBSCH, Mary E Hibbing. Minnesota 

Love, Jean Lob Altos, Califonta 

Marshall. YVONJ Detroit. Mid . - 

Martin. Evelyn - Pleasant UhU?«-, Michipn 

Mercer, Mildred Mt. Carroll, II! 

Miller, Maxjne Morrison, libra 

Moore. Jeanne-tie . Mt. Carroll, llhr/:» 

MOBQAN. M.vry Jean . . Atkinson, Ncbnub 

NBL80N, Irene &> ™» 

lson, Mary Catherine . . Clu«aM,l lhw 

Ordway, Grace Battle C re, k, X 

Patterson, Kith . - • I, V| n,lt ; M fe 

Peery, Virginia xr . , ' !7>T £ 

Person. Joanne . . Hifl nam Park. 

Pv Mvpgo Highland Park, Micbjtf 

^e^gln^a ... Blue Island, Hun- 
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« hicago.Illb 

,, ' , ' i " !A '.ufTalo, Mu-l.iK&n 

(WW, El »RE . Hi K l,i. 

Ml.l.IN, \ II1..INIA Mj 

MaBYJBAN, UUmhl 

"' ' ' • eport, lili. 

1 m i J ■ Ml 

i Mabi . , Ean< , \ in 

• ■ : • Puobbb . . Andonon, Indi.-ina 

K - Maxi> Mt. <:um»ll, Illinois 

i [VAN, Bd ...... ; : 

M 
TiioMA .... 1 Mnvan, Wisconsin 

-uii 1. 1.. Gbanie Cedar Rapid . lo 

.'.. V iroinia ... Lena, lUii 

Wi.ni. ii nuvm Bern m 

[HEART, MILDRED . . 8ftVaniiu, lllii; 

SOI'HOMOUI < 'l.AHH 

BossAKUtn, .If .anm. K 
[sai k, Miriam 

ED Illinois 

. Jeanne Kohler, \ in 

.■'■: Barbara .... Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Bale, Mart ... . 

jIauwi. k, Mary \ . . . . Rochester, Mini 

Bowie, Marguerite . . ■ ! '■ • 

i an, Jean 

M< c, i.i.i m, Bonnie . Hooposton, Illir. 

bel Petersburg, Honda 

Mehweb, Tamar .... Cedar Rapid*, Iowa 

M Ann . • Gibson City, I 

Mn.t 

1'a.k.BkttvJavnk ... ■ Hiv.. .now 

Pakizek, Josephine . • J*? 1 ***'.' ' lmo f 

i 

IllOl'Y/.Sr.I.L, LOIB rwuHJ , 

Freshman Class 

4 t KT „ Syracuse, New York 

jJrcbbold, luw • B t J e ^ Michigan 

Bloombkrcj, Ld Ann • ■ • *""* 
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Boucher, Mahik Fort Wayne \u,\ 

Brison, Doris ChiSS nte 

Brcxs, Shirley .... River I ** 

Bullis, Mary Ileen . .Los Angeles, CaUfor? 

Cary, Miriam Chicago, Mi*? 

Coon, Eleanor . . . < IlliSSS 

Drum, Botto, Special Oak Park, E2 

Garrity, Mildred . { hicago, C 

Gleckman, Lorane, Special . St. I'uul, Mil 

GROUT, Jj ... . Minneapolis, Mim,,..', 

HASTINGS, ;axnk . ... Ion, lllinuu 

Howard, Jayne Traverse < 1R 

Hyatt, Mary Ch i\\ miM 

Iannelli, Here ... Park Ridge, Illinois 

Johnson, Marion .... Chicago, is; 

Kbuloqo, Mary .... . Chicago^ Illinois 

Kheitzek, Winifred ... Ellsworth, i: 

Lsb Leah ...... Chicago, Illinois 

Levy, Adelaide Jackson, M 

McCarthy, Marion Chicago, Illinois 

North, Harriett . . Palatine, Illinois 

Uison, Virginia. Special .... Louisville, Kent 

Salisbury, Ada Marie, Special . gin, li 

Schweitzer, Dorothy .... Monmouth, Illinois 

Thorpe, Helen ...... Chicago, III;: 

Trace, Rita Chicago, Illinois 

Trego, Marion . ... Ctica^ Illinois 

WbISWEAVEB, JEANNE . Shelm-gun, Win ■ :. 



REGISTER OF STUDENTS 



PREPARATORY & HOOL 
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Skcond Ykau 

■■<»•', Toiia Lkk Aurora, Illinois 

Pay, Maw Lor Deerfield, 111;;. 

Carols . Chicago, Win 

Ihu-s Mabu i.<>< i . Chicago, lllii. 

[{okppnkRj Fran* Eftu < 

1 iABVL • Win,, 

»N, S '■"■'■ ■ • Chi 

li m, Nciiima Hoopc ton. Illinois 

:AU'K. M UN IA linen. Oliain 

obb, Maxim. . Detroit, Michigj 

laxki . Chicago. Illinois 

uiT, N<>um\ Jean . Ripon, Wisconsin 

Wm-I)} u., Katie RINK lotiet, Ellin 

VVurri, Polly Ann Molioe, Illiiv 

I-'ni-vr Ykau 
.put, Qkbaxj>ini . icago, Illn. 

< !abtle . . . . Chii igo, Win 

Lois . <>:tk Park, Illinoia 

..... ;:. I HAULOVII. ... . Toledo, I 

1* AI uaisk Chicago, IIUd 

Fixlkk, Jacqi-kline Chicago, Illn. 

Major, Jkan ... - Chicago, Illinois 

Nhoi k j oan ... St. Paul Minncaota 

kt, Janet ..... Gmnd Ifcipi'U. Mi'-nigan 
Wait, Kahikuink Edwaxdavflle, um 

SPECIAL STUDENTS 

Ballas, Hsu - Sayaxum, Illinois 

; HOUR, FfcANCBB Coleman Mount Carroll, mow 

.wkb.Beth ... . If nark :. inois 

Kiuciior, Patricia Moun CanoU. moia 

\Ut/ Doito-riii ■ Mount Carroll, Illinois 

; ^2S : MouBt ?"*{££ 

PrrrM Rm-n • I-mark, Ilhnou 

SjCL ' • Mount Carroll. IUinoU 

RhodS'bST • ■ Mount CwroII, Ita 

R™Br.r, - - Mount Carroll, Ill.nou, 

MCHEB, Wm ( . j, Illm0|B 

l-KNBAUGII, Bm.1 gavannft , 1Iinoifl 

WlTOlCAN, Louse • Savanna, Illinois 

■ DMAN, LoCELLA JJ j,,;^ 

JlBT.KOLAOT • Lanark, Illinois 

Wise, Alice Ann 



SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE 

FlHST Si IOSTKBj 1937-38 

JUNIOB COLLEGE — 
Upper Division 

Seniors 

Juniors ^ 

Loner Division 

Sophomores . 

Frcahmea z 



Total in Junior College 



Hi 



Pkkpakatoky SCHOOIr— 



Second Year ^ 

r jq 

Total in Preparatory School jj 



Special Students lj 

Grand Total 188 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 

Illinois 116 

Michigan 17 

Wisconsin 15 

Iowa 12 

Indiana 9 

Minnesota 7 

Ohio 3 

California 3 

Canada 

Nrhnu^ka 

New Hampshire 1 

New York 1 

Florida 

Kentucky I 

Total 188 
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GENERAL INDEX 



Pa*o 

■■* l4 

ipaiisro 

Junior Colics a. 

prrpamtonr SchiK.I 7* 

Dg Ait 17 

Junior CoUflCO ... 11 

School 74 

67, 77 

.« 

junior Collaifl • ■ 45 

BcbOOl 78 

Vr . |Ii-inry 48, 71 

ny *>*> 

BCAL SCIKM I> 

Botany ... 38 

kuttincw* Procedure* 67 

i NUAIt for l'JHs-3fl 7 

ndarof Even to, 11)37-38 . S2 

Certificate Course in Piano 53 

tines .. 34 

;-l SlllK'T- 51 

Clothing ■ - 42 

t position 5S, 50 

'?wof Instruction 

Junior College 35 

oratory School 78 

- iral Resources 16 

ik, Suggested 36 

3ION ...... 47 

erson Art Gallery 85 

ma 62 

46 

Dropping Course* 34 

ON'OMICS 72 

n 73 

iifth Language Courses 

Junior College 56 

^ Preparatory - 76 

Equipment 1 s 

:vj, 1 i 

its. Calendar of 1937-3S 82 

m ... 38 



JLTY 

French I 

Junior ' 
t Preparatory 5 

UofHn- 

•vn Courses 

lub 

Gradual**, 1037 

Graduation K*tuirro*fiu 

Graphic Art* 

Green Curtain Drmmatli Club 



9 
».' 

y 
:: 



HARMONY 5l 

17 
I ! itorical Btatemmt 13 

History Courses 
Jur i*« 7() 

Preparatory Sch">! 75 

Home axki Community Probb rn 11,72 

Bom I^conoroics Courses 

Junior CoOsfl 41 

Home Management . ... 42 

Home Planning and FurniM 42 



LANGUAGE and literature 66 

Latin Courses 

Junior College 58 

Preparatory School 76 

Lettering 4o 

Library & leOCC SO 

literary Interpretation 64 
Location 

MARKING 8rstetn . 28 
Mathematics Courses 

Junior College 67 

Preparatory School 

Mode Appreciation 50 

Music Theory 50 

Mask Hilton 50 



v TESTAMENT History 71 
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ORGANIZATION P *S* 

Orchestra 51 

PAINTING 47 

Perspective 4^ 

Physical Education 

Junior Coll .39 

Preparatory 79 

Physice 04j 

Physiology 

Junior College 38 

Preparatory School :s 
Piano 
Junior College .... ... 51 

Preparatory School. 

Play Production 04 

Preparatory School 7 1 

Psychology- 72 

Public School Music. . 51 

Recreation 17 

RKGISTER of Students 86 

Regulations for Students S* » 

Religious Life 15 



Secretarial Studio 

Sociology 

ch Courses 

Stenography Q 

Student Prganliatlona 5 

Student Register . . 

Student Hi>Kulatn«« t * 

TRIGONOMETRY 

;rnisteee . . C 

Typewriting 

I 

Vlui,l\ 
Voice Courses . 

Preparator>' School.. 



WITHDRAWAL 



u 



r* 



is* 



4h« 't«jg n: 







£?L 



/* I 
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ENDOWMENTS 

M Bhimer Junior College wishes to enlarge its education,! 

,,.. : ,ml resowmw With the pasting yean It appeals to friend 
mindful of tl». r\'icos which the 

to ti f the education ol young women for 

approaching a century. 

:,- and bequests for tcholarahipa will aid worthy young woo 

re nol wholly able Bo ire an edu A 

tively small amount of money im for neb purpose 

ins far in execs.* market measure or value. '1 be ' lollege 

the opportunity to become stewards of such funds, and to 
individui U to r. in human uatis/ad 

the greatest rewards from their KJfta. 



FORM "l BEQUEST FOR ENDOWMENT 

I give and bequeath to the Trustees of The France* Bhimer 
academy of the University of Chicago, lo at Mount Carroll, 

roll County, Illinois, the sum of $ to be 

! for the permanent endowment of the Academy. 



FORM OF BEQUEST FOR SCHOLARSHIP 

I give and bequeath to (he Trustees of The Frances Shinier 
Academy of the University of Chicago, located at Mount Carroll, 

Carroll County, Illinois, the sum of $ .... to be 

invested and called the Scholarship. 

FORM OF BEQUEST FOR GENERAL PURPOSES 

I bequeath to my executors the sum of ■■■• 

dollars, in trust, to pay over the same ..... • ' " 

i my decease, to the person who, when the sum is payable, shaD 
act as Tr, of Frances Shin, . «ny of the Umversrl 

cage, located in Mount Carroll, IlUnois, to be apphed to the 
uses and purposes of said Institution as directed by its Trustees. 

CThi. form m*y be u*d for bcqu«U for endowment and K holar>hip purpo~ 

Also.) 



AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL fc 

Mocnt Carboll, Illinois 

APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 



Name 



Home Address 



Date of Birth. 



' 



crrr 



*T4T1 



. 



Church Preference Art- you a memb 

Parent or Guardian 

Business Address 

Occupation 

Business Reference 

Family Physician 



■ 









Business Address.. 

Minister known to you .. 

Address 



■ ■ 



Friend of School known to you 

Address 

rs completed in High School 

Name of School last attended 



I 'nits obtain- 



- 



. 



Location 

Supt. or Principal of School last attended 

Address .... 
Did you learn of this School through advertisements? 

In what paper or magazine? 

A twenty dollar fee is necessary to hold a room. Is it enclosed? 

Date - > 193 






FRANCES SHIMER JUNIOR COLLEGE 
MOUNT CARROLL. ILLINOIS 



